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The AVALON HILL ^I^^jLSHi^ill 
... a losing venture published bi-monthly 
pretty close to the first day of January, 
March, May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber. 

The General is edited and published by 
The Avalon Hill Company almost solely for 
the cultural edification of the serious game 
aficionado. It also helps sell our merchan- 
dise, too. 

Articles from subscribers are considered 
for publication at the whim and fancy of 
members of our erudite editorial staff and 
company baseball team. To merit considera- 
tion, articles must be typewritten double- 
spaced and not exceed 1,000 words. Ac- 
companying examples and diagrams must be 
drawn in black or red ink. Payment for 
accepted articles is made according to the 
dictates of the voting subscribers. 

A full-year subscription costs $4.98 (over- 
seas subscribers add $6.00 to cover airmail.) 
Back issues cost $1.00 each: out of stock 
issues are Vol. 1, No's, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6; Vol. 3, 
No. 1: Vol. 4, No. 4. 

Printing - oh . . . say 17,000 give or take 
a few thousand. 

To facilitate correspondence, we suggest 
that all envelopes to Avalon Hill be marked 
in the lower left-hand comer as follows: 

Purchases of The General: Subscription 
Dept, 

Purchases of games, play-by-mail kits, and 
game parts: Order Dept. 

Questions concerning play: Research & 
Design Dept. 

Articles for publication: Editor-in-Chief. 

Requests for Brochures: Advertising Dept. 

Requests for Parts Lists: Parts Dept, 

Letters to the Editor: Editor-in-Chief. 

Miscellany: Marketing Dept. 

COpViQnt 1H70 The A*ft!on HiN Cdmpanv 
Baltimore, Maryland. Printed In USA 



Avalon Hill Philosophy - Part 21 



COVER STORY 



Never let it be said that Damian Housman's 
Mililary Stralegy Ciuh was Dver-awed with the 
prospect of tackling the boys from whals-its-name 
on the Hudson. Well, maybe a lillle awed to Ihe 
extent that, to play it safe, they invited the West 
Pointers to battle it out on the home grounds of 
St. John's University in Jamaica, New York, 

The Cadets, suitably chauffered in an Army 
Limousine, arrived for battle at St. John's Hall on 
Saturday, March 7, 1970, leaving Ihe following 
day, Sunday, on the short end of a 5 to 4 eount. 
Accompanied by their West Point advisor, Major 
Bell, the cadets had reached a 3 to 3 impasse at 
the close of Saturday session, the tie broken late 
Sunday afternoon while a gallery of 30 shouted 
encouragement (and other suitable epitaphs). 
Plans are already underway for a return engage- 
ment at the Point during which lime rounds 
against several other college teams plus an exhi- 
bition against the famous Computer Wargame will 
be on tap. For now, let's hear it for the 
victorious St. John's Military Strategy Club. 



The Last Six 



With this issue, The General enters its seventh 
year of publication. Prior to the advent of The 
General, very few wargame publications existed, 
and those that were in business catered strictly to 
the table-top and miniatures crowd. Probably the 
magazine of greatest longevity is Donald Feather- 
stone's fine Wargamer's Newsletter currently in its 
94th monthly issue. Devoted almost exclusively 
to table-top wargaming, Avalon Hill articles ap- 
pear only infrequently and then only as passing 
references. For all intents and purposes, then, 
The General was a first. Mark the date of its first 
issue — May 1964 — as a milestone in the 
advancement ol Avalon Hill wargaming. 

To a great degree the advent of 77ie General 
fostered the publication of the many other 
magazines now vying for the wargamer's interest 
- and dollar. (See Infiltrator's Column for cap- 
sule reviews of the more popular magazines.) 

Other milestones have occurred along the way. 
And let us take you back to recount some of 
those milestones and how they have contributed 
to the bourgeoning interest that, despite rising 
anti-war sentiment, is rapidly reaching capacity 
proportions as far as Avalon Hill's production 
capabilities are concerned. (The tremendous con- 
sumer demand for Kriegspiel has outstripped our 
ability to keep up with its production to the 
disappointment of many who are still awaiting 
fulfillment of their mail orders.) 

Volume 1, No. 1 (May 1964) is no longer 
available. To many a collector's item. We really 
don't know why, it was a terrible issue. But in all 
fairness to the staff, there really wasn't much 
available in the way of material. Besides, at its 
inception we didn't have the slightest idea the 
type of individuals that would be subscribing. 
Naturally, requests for individual issues outdis 
tanced the number of subscriptions. The first 
issue featured a "newspaper format" of a mere 
12 pages. And at one buck, literary thievery of a 
most blatant sort. Curiously enough, the custom- 
ers kept coming back for more , . . they either 
didn't believe the first issue, or we had ironically 
hit upon an appeal of sorts that had been 
dormant all along. Sort of like Thomas Edison's 
embarrassed pleading of "speak, speak I say" to 
his invention only to see it merely light up. 

It wasn't until Volume 2, No, 5 {January 
1966) did wargamers really come out into the 
open. No longer did the fanatics exhort in the 
joys of their hobby in the safely obscure confines 
of their attics. Instead, wargaming came out into 
the open with the "official approval" of Warner 
Brothers. It was Warner Brothers that proposed 
to Avalon Hill a joint-promotional program fea- 
turing the new Cinerama Movie, Battle of the 
Bulge, where promotional literature on both the 
movie and the Avalon Hill game of the same 
name was exhibited everywhere. Even Drive-in- 
Theatres participated in the promotion which was 
featured by a contest whereby movies goers were 
eligible for prizes including hundreds of Avalon 
Hill games. The promotional theme, "See the 
Movie, Play the Game" was certainly a milestone 
of monumental proportions. 

Expansion of the literary end featured Vol. 3, 
No. 1 (May 1966). Here, the magazine went to 



16 pages and featured an expanded Opponents 
Wanted section. The NFFF Games Bureau and its 
The Gamesletter (see Infiltrators) was already in 
its second year. And just emerging from its 
cacoon was AH IKS (Avalon Hill Intercontinental 
Kriegspiel Society) for the express purpose of 
providing adult gamesmanship by mail among the 
over-25er's of all nations. Probably the most 
popular series of articles ever to appear in The 
General begain in this volume as 'The Principles 
of War for the AH Wargamer," running for 
approximately 7 issues. Authors Myron Brundage 
and Captain M. J, Frankwicz shaped the wargam- 
ing profile of a large number of converts with 
this series. Announcement of a Wargame Club 
index was made in this issue, becoming e perman- 
ent feature when the listing of retail outlets was 
discontinued, Ironic as it seems now, the issue 
also featured the first literary effort of Scott 
Duncan with his "Are AH Games and The 
General Doomed" article. Small wonder that the 
demand for this issue quickly surpassed the 
supply (and is completely out of stock ) as are 
Vol. 1, Nos. 1,2,3, 4, and 6.) 

While otherwise a non descript issue, Vol. 3, 
No. 5 unassumingly brought to the attention of 
Avalon Hill several gentlemen who were to exert 
tremendous influence on the future of wargam- 
ing; S/Sgt. Chris Wagner and Henry Bodenstedt. 
At this point in history, both were locking horns 
over a play-by-mail game of Stalingrad, a cover- 
story feature that dealt appropriately with re- 
fighting the battle of Stalingrad, then in its 25th 
anniversary. An outgrowth of this contest was the 
Wagner-Bodenstedt partnership that began pub 
lishing Strategy & Tactics Magazine. Bodenstedt 
handled the stateside business while maintaining a 
very popular hobby center for all wargame 
accessories in Adelphia, New Jersey. S/Sgt, 
Wagner handled the "publishing" end. The press 
ol business placed demands on Bodenstedt's time 
to the extent where he had to sell out his share. 
When S/Sgt. Wagner received his discharge, he 
decided to handle the entire magazine himself, At 
this point, Chris Wagner was contributing as 
much to the testing of Avalon Hill games, 
particularly 1914, as he was to publishing S & T. 
While management at Avalon Hill was not always 
in agreement with the policies and philosophies 
of S & T, there was a genuine enthusiasm for S & 
T on the part ol Avalon Hill. This brief resume 
does not do justice to the outstanding contribution 
Chris Wagner made; suffice it to say that he 
easily earns the accolade of being includad among 
the top three persons most responsible for fur- 
thering the art of wargaming. 

The following issue, Vol, 3, No, 6 introduced 
Jutland, the game researched by another tireless 
contributor, James F. Dunnigan, and publisher in 
his own right, Dunnigan was the man behind 
Kampf. a series of historical pamphlets that in 
time provided the data substantiating the design 
and research elements of the "Test Series Games" 
that are offered currently through S & T Maga- 
zine. It is this same dedicated historian who 
retrieved S & T from its under-capitalized state 
and is responsible for the brand new, face-lifted 
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editions af S & T. 

Who can recall how the IFW got its start? 
Readers of Vol.4, Mo. 3 (Sept-Oct 1967) will 
remember. The cover story of this issue pictures 
members who initiated the very first Wargamers 
Convention. Sad to relate, the Malvern, Pennysl- 
vania event was pretty much of a flop despite the 
presence of some VIPs including Cotonel Edgar 
Owen and Lt. Col, George P. Schneider, The 
organization was then under the guiding hand of 
William Speer whose efforts in this direction set 
the example for the highly successful Lake 
Geneva Conventions to come. 

Vol. 4, No. 4 (Nov Dec 1967} was the first 
issue printed on the "slick" stock, not too 
monumental in itself other than to indicate that 
it was felt the magazine needed improving. A 
greater demand for improvement was in the 
literary content itself, Avalon Hill making a move 
in the right direction with Vol. 4, No. 6 (Mar- 
April 1968) with the addition of a feature 
entitled, "Wargamer's Clinic" which got down to 
the nitty-gritty of actual tactical applications of 
what was presented in the "Principles of War" 
series. The issue also announced that grand game 
of all — 1914 — "the panacea for all game 
buffs." While 1914 was not a game to be 
whipped off on a lunch hour, those that did 
relegate proper time towards it agree that it 
certainly "told it like it was" in reference to 
World War I warfare. It was the game, however, 
that divided the game afficionados into two 
distinct groups: the historical camp and the 
payability buffs. By this issue, wargame dubs 
galore were being formed, 29 new clubs being 
listed in this issue as a supplement to the initial 
listing printed in the previous Jan-Feb 1968 issue. 
The formation of new clubs continued to soar to 
the extent where this listing developed into 
another regular feature of 77;e General. 

Meanwhile, out on the west coast where 
affluency is often two years behind, the Spartan 
Neutral League was bringing order out of west 
coast wargaming chaos. As reported in that 
milestone issue of Vol. 5, No. 3 (Sept-Oct 1968) 
one Russell Powell emerged as "the unsung hero" 
by investing his time and money into a belief 
that there was a place in wargaming for a 
democratic club to act as a service organization 
for all of the small splinter groups sputtering in 
the sea of disorganization. The Spartan Neutral 
League has undergone a great number of philoso- 




The Russell Powell, liu: , display table at 1969 
Spartan International Convention. R.P.I. Is war- 
game merchandise center for All Spartan mem- 
bers. 



phical changes since its modest start back in 
1966, emerging today as Spartan International - 
the second largest wargame federation behind the 
IFW. It is, however, the only wargame service 
organization that is duly incorporated providing 
the benefit, among other things, of state approval 
to conduct prize-money tournaments. Put a white 
hat on Russell Powell. 

Following on the heels was Vol. 5, No. 4 
(Nov-Dec 1968) reporting on the 1st Lake Geneva 
Convention — another wargaming milestone, signi- 
ficant in that it was the first successful conven- 
tion ever held. Participants traveled all the way 
from Oregon and New England to attend. A great 
deal of press coverage ballyhood the two-day 
affair that was chaired by gameonoclast Gary 
Gygax under the auspices of the IFW. Also 
effective in the Nov-Dec issue was the inclusion 
of the Letters to the Editor page as a regular 
feature; a feature to act as a permanent sounding 
board for subscribers with hangups of any nature. 

Vol. 5, No. 5 (Jan-Feb 1969) was significant 
for two reasons: 1) it introduced the C&O/B&O 
Game of Railroading, a marketing vehicle that 
proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the 
importance of title-appeal and packaging. The 
new game, actually warmed-over Dispatcher, con- 
verted the sales of Dispatcher from a dilatory 600 
to 700 a year to 13,000. 2) a conversion to 
setting copy by IBM Selectric increased the 
contents of The General 22%. Thus, in its five 
year existance The General went from a 12-page 
"newspaper" wide-character format to a 16-page 
glossy-stock condensed-type format - all without 

increasing the subscription rates despite the fact 
that the cost-of-production index rose approxi 
mately 21.5% over that 5 year period. 

Vol. 5, No. 6 (Mar April 1969) keynoted 
growth of wargames at retail level. Eaton's De- 
partment Store in Toronto, The Hobby Shop in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and Continental Hobbies in 
Freehold, New Jersey, had conducted window- 
displays and "game-ins" of Avalon Hill merchan- 
dise. The latter outlet, Continental Hobbies, 
brought back into wargame focus Henry Boden- 
stedt whose contributions to wargaming have 
been numerous and varied almost since the date 
of Avalon Hilt's first introductions. Another new 
feature appearing semi-regularly was the "Club ol 
the Month" column, accolade in this particular 
issue went to Donald Greenwood's P.O.W. (Pen- 
nsylvania's Organized Wargamers) for their efforts 
in promoting wargaming. Their highly praised 
newsletter (see Inliltrator's) is Panzerfaust Maga 
zine. 

Vol. 6, No. 4 (Nov-Dec 1969) recapped the 
IFW's 2nd annual Lake Geneva Convention; 
another two-day affair more successful than even 
the first one. A cover montague and the inside 
spread of this issue recorded pictoriatly the great 
appeal conventions of this nature have to the 
wargame buff. The annual Lake Geneva affair, 
perhaps more than any other single event, has set 
the standard for a multitude of wargame conven- 
tions yet to come. Two of the biggies have been 
mentioned briefly in another section of this issue. 
Because they will be milestones of their own, it 
behooves us to devote the final paragraphs of this 
article to elaborating on what attendees can 
expect to benefit from these two major conven- 
tions. 




Attendees at 2nd Annual Lake Geneva Conven- 
tion, sponsored by IFW, muse over a typical 
tactical exercise in one of many held in the 
horticultural Hull at the /unions Summer resort 



MIL CON II 

Co sponsored by Spartan International, the 
IFW, and the MSC of St. John's University, the 
university will be the site of a two day 
convention and exhibition July 11 and 12, 1970. 
At the convention one will be able to see the 
exhibits of the companies, clubs, and individuals 
which make up the world of wargaming. Partici- 
pants will also be able to compete in tournaments 
of AH games as well as with Diplomacy, military 
and naval miniatures and Test Series Games by S 
St T. Prizes and refreshments will be provided at 
the university which is within easy access by car, 
plane,train and bus. There is no charge for those 
wishing to exhibit their merchandise with only a 
modest attendance fee required Overnight ac 
commodations will be arranged by the host 
organization, St. John's Military Strategy Club, 
upon receipt of your intentions well enough in 
advance. Write to MSC, St. John's U, Dean of 
Students Office, Box 56, Grand Central & Utopia 
Parkways, Jamaica, N.Y. 11432. 



LAKE GENEVA 

The 3rd annual Lake Geneva Convention will 
be conducted on similar lines. Attendance here 
will be free to IFW members, but a modest 
charge to non-members. The Satuday, August 
22nd events, are scheduled time-wise beginning 
with a 7:30 AM Dawn Patrol game of Fight in 
the Skies. At 9:30 AM, an auction of wargaming 
memorabilia followed by various time slots devot- 
ed to all sorts of wargaming action. Over Si 00 
worth of prizes will be given away in the 
two-day event planned once again at the 
Horticultural Hall in beautiful, downtown Lake 
Geneva which is noted as a Summer resort town. 
If you plan to attend contact President Len 
Lakofka, 1806 N. Richmond Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60647. 

As milestones go, the Summer of '70 will go 
down in wargaming history as a memorable one. 
The Genera/ pledges its assistance to each and 
every organization whose contributions past and 
present have been responsible for the tremendous 
growth wargaming has experienced in the 6-year 
existence of this magazine, 
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For Want of a 
Horseshoe Nail 

by 1/Lt. Harry Roach, USAF 



We welcome IjLt. Harry Roach into the 
commeraderie of our ever evolving literary com- 
mand. It. Roach is a Commissary Officer in the 
"Amerikansche Luftwaffe. " With 20 months yet 
to serve, it appears he will have the time (and 
hopefully the inclination) to become a regular 
contributor to these pages. Formerly a History 
Major at Lafayette, he probably knows well that 
of which he speaks . . . 

After playing Avalon Hill type games for 
several years and watching them evolve from 
simple forms such as Afrika Korps into the 
complexities of Blitzkrieg, Anzio and 1914, it is 
apparent to me that the goal of this evolution has 
been greater realism, albeit at the expense of 
speed and simplicity. Factors involving supply, 
weather, transport, partial casualties, etc., have 
been introduced in an attempt to impart into 
board games a more broad-based duplication of 
wartime reality. Still other factors could be 
added: propoganda, labor troubles or political 
unrest at home, inter-service rivalries, even a 
technological development factor — i.e. Italian 
mechanized units in AK can't move every fourth 
turn due to mechanical breakdowns. There could 
even be a "bureaucracy factor" - a 1, 2, or 3 
means emergency requests for troops or ammuni- 
tion are delayed two turns by government red 
tape. 

These factors may add to the broader realities 
of warfare, but do nothing to the actual combat 
other than slow it down (a genuine aspect of 
warfare not particularly relished by boardgamers). 
The player must consider more aspects of stra- 
tegic warfare, master more complicated rules and 
accomplish more steps before engaging in combat 
{the "slalT work" of real war), bui then the same 
old combat portion takes place, governed by the 
same old CRT, a table of chances dependent 
solely upon strength ratios. The tactical vagaries 
of warfare are hardly accounted for, other than 
terrain. Avalon-Hill games go to the better stra- 
tegist, the better administrator, In fact, in those 

such as Blitz, one practically needs an administra- 
tive officer or exec to handle the "added realism 
factors." Other than mistakes by the player 
himself, little is left to chance. Good strategic 
planning is and should be most vital, but the old 
fluke "For want of a horseshoe nail . . the 
kingdom was lost" has been given short shrift in 
the evolution of rules for board games, which 
have become more like the Army's idealized war 
game exercises than real warfare. 

My main point of all this is that more 
unknowns should be incorporated into board- 
games at the tactical level to further simulate 
reality. There are already enough variables at the 
strategic level. Results should not be based solely 
on strategic staff work and strength ratios. 
Actions such as the defense of the Hougamont 
farm at Waterloo, McClellan's indecision at 
Antietam, the flight of the XI Corps at Gettys- 



burg, the initiative of Sergeant Major Rubarth of 
the 10th Panzers in crossing the Mcusc into 
France in 1940, and the valiant defense by the 
French Brigade at Bir Hakeira should be consider- 
ed at least somewhat. 

I see ttiree possibilities for tire incorporation of 
tactical variables. Surprise, Command & Control, 
and what I call "The Horseshoe Factor." The 
lack of surprise has been a major weakness in 
boardgames - a player can see all of his 
opponent's dispositions, movements and unit 
strengths. Attempts to overcome this have not 
been very successful - the invisible Japanese 
units on Guadalcanal greatly reduced payability 
and the overturned units in 1914 added little to 
the outcome of the battle, although that can be 
excused in a game of continental scope. Surprise 
was a key factor in many battles yet is almost 
impossible to achieve in a face-to-face board 
game. Thus, I have written it off as a playable 
possibility. The remaining two possibilities are 
more readily adaptable. 

Command & Control is crucial at all levels of 
warfare but is barely Lived in hoard games for the 
simple reason that the player is the general, the 
platoon leader, and the rifleman all in one. Thus 
a possible weak link, an opportunity for chance, 
is eliminated. It can be reinstated by a Command 
& Control Factor Chart that might apply in 
certain games or at least during certain lime 
frames. It would represent the tenuous communi- 
cations between the Army CO. {the player) and 
his subordinates (the pieces). Communications 
breakdowns often happened in battle, particularly 
prior to WWII and the advent of widespread field 
radio use. "Misinterpretation" of directives still 
plagues armies of today. 1 have used Waterloo as 
an example in the following chart: 

CuMMAND & CONTROL CHART - FRENCH 

Die Roll June 16th June 17th June 18th PM 



X 

1/2 



June 18th AM 
X 1/2 



X 
1/2 



1/2 



I 

2 
3 
4 
S 
6 - 

X = unit does nothing 

1/2 = unit moves half the distance directed 

To exercise this option, players must first 
decide to what level control must reach. Rolling 
the C&C Factor for each unit would greatly 
hinder payability, so I suggest using Corps IIQ as 
the basic control link. The following rules would 
apply: 

1. Corps integrity must be maintained. 

2. All divisions must be within 6 squares of 
their Corps HQ. If units exceed this distance they 
are considered detached units directly responsible 
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to Army HQ and must be given u separate roll of 
the die. Players must agree to a maximum 
number of detached units beforehand, the fewer 
the better. 

3, The C&C Chart applies only to Corps 
whose HQ are more than 6 squares from the 
Napoleon HQ piece on June 16th & 18th. It 
applies to all Corps on the 17th. This represents a 
breakthrough of command rather than control. 
Napoleon gave little or no command on the 17th 
due either to indecision or a severe case of 
hemorrhoids! ! 

4. After the French player decides what his 
move is to be, he announces same to P-A-A 
player. He then rolls the die for each Corps and 
detached units more than 6 squares from Army 
HQ (Tor all on the 17th & AM 18th). Those units 
in Corps rolling an X do not move (dead 
messengers or cowardly oflicers). Those rolling 
1/2 move only halfway to their objectives (con- 
fused officers). Other units must complete their 
announced moves or attacks, even if critical 
supporting units failed to move (Brave but unin- 
formed officers)!! 

This option could be admirably fitted to many 
existing games, including a resurrected Cfianeel- 
lorsville, and would allow the playing of many 
new games that heretofore would have beeH 
unplayable because a strength ratio imbalance was 
not offset by poor C&C on one side as happened 
in the actual battle - Alexander the Great, 
Antietam, France 1940, etc. The Rummel factor 
in AK and the Napoleon factor in Leipzig are a 
step in this direction but do not carry the idea 
far enough. The proposed "idiocy factor" in the 
revised 1914 is more 1o the point 

My final suggestion to improve the tactical end 
of boardgaming is the "horseshoe factor" or 
"hero syndrome." Incredible bravery, initiative or 
cowardice often play a key role in battle and 
should be brought into play once or twice in the 
course of a game. 1 suggest that, oh, say once, in 
the course of play, a player should be allowed to 
declare the units on some critical square that is 
under attack as "heroes," after the attacker has 
moved but before the CRT is rolled. The defend- 
er then rolls the die on the "Hero" table. A roll 
of 1 or 2 doubles the defender's odds on the 
CRT for that particular combat. The same could 
be applied to the attacker. Once during a game 
he could declare certain attacking units as pos- 
sessing "superinitiative" or elan and a roll of 1 or 
2 doubles the attacker's strength. There would 
also be a "Coward" 2 table. Once during the 
game the attacker could declare certain critical 
defenders "cowards" in the face of perhaps 3-1 
odds or better. 'He'd then roll the die. With a roll 
of 1 or 2 the defenders would panic 3 squares to 
the rear before the CRT was even rolled. Attack 
ers would then occupy the hastily vacated square 
before the CRT battle, perhaps altering the odds 
of other battles. 

Critics might claim that "heroes and cowards" 
should be totally arbitrary, calling for a roll or 
the die each turn and each battle until one turns 
up. However, whenever heroes and cowards turn 
up, history usually manages to have "the right 
man in the right place at the right time." All 
others go unnoticed. Hence, 1 would allow the 
player to be a "deus ex machina" and pick the 
time anil place lor his heroes and cowards to 
appear. 

Harry Roach, 1/Lt., USAF 
261 Lebanon Ave. 
Belleville, 111. 62221 
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Concealed 
Movement 
Madness 

by William J.M. Cilbert 



Now (hat G-Canal has accentuated the problem 
more and more of us are going to be tinkering 
with various methods of concealed movement. 
The following is ide;illy suited for FTF, the 
administration is fairly simple but it requires 
three players who are well versed in PBM and, 
optimally, three game boards. 

I. Decide under what conditions enemy units 
can be "seen." G-Canal does this for you but 
otherwise this is entirely up to your own sense of 
originality and will vary by game and (perhaps) 
by unit. Three suggestions: a) each unit can see 4 
squares in good weather, 2 in foul, b) each unit 
can see only those units it can attack using BMF 
without road bonuses, c) side with air superiority 
can see 6 squares side without only 3-4 squares. 

II. Players set up their boards - preferably in 
different rooms. In "Surprise Attack" games 
another option is for the initial attacker to 
observe both boards being set up. At the start 
BLUE places only blue units on his board, RED 
places only red units on his. Both fill out PBM 
OB sheets and give them to the umpire. 

III. The umpire uses the OB sheets to set up 
the "Master Board" (MB) and then umpire relays 
to RED and BLUE (directly on the OB sheet is 
best, we have found) which opposing units can be 
seen. Players then place discovered units on their 
own boards and play continues. 

IV. Combats are resolved in the usual fashion. 
Attacker apportions battles as he sees fit although 
there may be some nasty "discovered" battles. 
You must decide what to do about illegal moves 
by dint of discovery. Suggestions as follows: a) 
move terminates at point of last possible legal 
move, b) secondary roules may be spelled out, c) 
matter is left to umpire's discretion. Whatever 
you decide option "c" is the best for a reason- 
able game. 

V. Very important: The MB is always correct. 
Even when the umpire has clearly misplaced units 
or failed to properly announce discoveries. This 
serves to introduce an uncertainty principle more 
in keeping with the actualities of war, i.e. just 
because you order a unit to a particular location 
is no guarantee thai it will ever gel there. . . in 
fact, depending on the skill of I he umpire, you 
may lose contact with some of your own units (if 
you are playing some sort of variant involving 
headquarters units). For added realism the umpire 
could roll two dice and on snake-eyes deliberately 
not move or mis-move a unit! 



VI. Games tend to be a bit longer than usual 
so the following suggestions are offered, a) time 
limit on moves, such as ten minutes ... or the 
use of a chess clock, b) alter the victory 
conditions: The best way to do this is to allow 
the umpire to call the game after the sixth 
complete move. The umpire will inform a player 
he is about to call the game against him and that 
player will be allowed to plead his case without 
appeal. (This aspect can be very excit- 
ing... especially when you are in what you 
consider to be in an absolutely commanding 
position and the game is not being called in your 
favor . . . leading you to believe that either the 
umpire is a dolt, is unreasonably prejudiced 
against you ... fir there is some massive, unseen 
threat about which you had better start ponder- 
ing.) 

VII. Usually the umpire {or umpires) have as 
much or more enjoyment than the players. He is 
the only one who can fully appreciate what is 
going on . . . and not infrequently he is acting in 
a God-role . . . which many people find satisfying. 
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VIII. The system will totally break down 
unless both players are reasonably fast and all 
three are thoroughly familiar with the PBM 
set-up. 

IX An Interesting variation is achieved if each 
player has the right to inspect the MB exactly 
once during the game! 

X. S-Grad and AK are good bets. AK because 
of the high mobility. S-Grad because Germans 
can better conceal their objectives (i.e. stacking 
the panzers behind a screen of Rumanians!) and 
CCCP can effectively use strong concealed secon- 
dary lines to sucker German strength into dead- 
ends. W-Loo is the most realistic, but, in many 
ways, the most difficult to administer. 

XI. An acceptable but time-consuming varia- 
tion allows attacker two movement por- 
tions . . . any unit having an unwelcome discovery 
in the first portion may retreat one square along 
the line of advance and any units not moved in 
I he first portion may be moved in the second. 

XII. I volunteer my services to any pair of 
players who cannot find an umpire and who are 
willing to find their ways to my pad. 

William J.M. Gilbert 
125 Christopher Street 
New York, New York 10014 



Analysis of Terrain 



by Lt. James M. Crawford 



As in warfare, terrain plays an important 
sometimes decisive - roll in war-games, Obvious- 
ly, the wargamer who can best utilize the terrain 
he encounters will have a decided advantage over 
his opponent. 

Also as in war, the main problem of the 
wargamer regarding terrain, is his decision-making 
process. How does he decide the value oi" terrain 
and its possible uses? The best way is through (he 
use of the key "word" OCOKA. 

OCOKA stands for Observation and Fields of 
Fire, Cover and Concealment, Obstacles, A'ey 
Terrain and A venues of Approach. The following 
is a short explanation of how to employ these 
principles in a wargame 

Observation and Fields of Fire is almost self- 
explanatory, In games with hidden movement - 
such as Gettysburg, Tactics II and Guadalcanal - 
the possession of certain terrain features gives one 
the advantage of being able to observe certain 
areas that otherwise might not be observed. The 
wargamer should determine what terrain features 
offer this advantage and then take appropriate 
action to insure the use of this terrain. Fields of 
Fire pertains mostly to miniatures regarding ter- 
rain that might mask the fires of a wargamer's 
weapons system. For example, a tank is basically 
a direct fire system and is not really effective 
firing over hills or through heavily wooded areas. 

Cover and Concealment is actually an integral 
part of Observation and Fields of Fire. In relation 
to games such as Avulon Hill's, this principle has 
its most meaning regarding terrain that will allow 
the wargamei the capability to move his units 
unobserved by the enemy. The jungles of Guadal- 
canal offer a perfect example of terrain that 
provides Cover and Concealment. When speaking 
of miniatures, a slight varience in definition is 



needed. Here, Concealment means just that — 
terrain that will conceal your troops from the 
enemy's sight. Cover, on the other hand, means 
terrain that will provide protection from the 
enemy's ballistic capabilities even though it does 
not inherently protect units from being observed. 

Obstacles refers to terrain that will hinder both 
fire and movement or either one of these ele- 
ments, of your and your enemy's units. A good 
example of a terrain obstacle is the several 
interlocking ridge lines between the Our River 
and Bastogne. The U.S. player can use this terrain 
as quite an effective obstacle to a direct German 
thrust toward Bastogne. 

Key Terrain can be defined as any terrain 
which will give one side a decided advantage over 
the other. An excellent example of Key Terrain is 
in Monte Cassino. Anyone who has played Anzio 
knows this only too well. On top of a mountain 
and behind a river, which triples the defense 
factor of the defender, is certainly to be classified 
as key terrain. From Ihis position the Germans 
can hold up an Allied advance on Rome for 
months. 

Finally, Avenues of Approach are routes that 
an Army will use to travel from one point to 
another. Bulge offers an excellent example of 
clearly defined Avenues of Approach. The three 
east-west road systems are the avenues of ap- 
proach the Germans must use, because of supply 
restrictions, to reach the Meuse River. 

I hope that OCOKA will help you to make 
heller use ol terrain in your future games. Good 
luck and good hunting. 
Jim Crawford 
6008 Amberwood Road 
Apartment C-2 
Ballimore, Maryland 21206 
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Keep Your Eyes 

on the Prize and Hold 



by Alan Augenbraun 



At the start of The Baltic of the Bulge, the 
German player, as usual, finds himself in com- 
mand of superior farces. In numbers of units 
alone, the Germans have a 5-2 advantage over the 
Americans; factor-wise, the Germans enjoy an 
even greater 3-1 edge over the meager U.S. foice. 
Further, the Americans are tied down to perma- 
nent starting positions while the Germans have 
relative freedom of deployment. All of this plus 
two or three major holes in the American line 
should amount to a German victory, but this is 
not always the case. 

The German player most probably loses his 
battle because he fails to follow the first maxim 
of battlefield strategy: "Stick to your objective." 
The German goal ties across the Meuse, and, to 
achieve il, the German commander must fight his 
way past stubborn American units over very 
difficult terrain. Obviously, the only way to do 
this is, in the words of the folksong, to "keep 
your eyes on the prize and hold on." The 
German player will never win if he allows himself 
to get bogged down on a tactical level by trying 
to eliminate enemy units rather than outmaneuv- 
er them. A direct frontal assault on American 
positions will allow U.S. units to fall back to 
easily defended areas, making German progress 
that much more difficult. 

What then must the German do? To put it 
simply, he must plan his strategy and execute II 
without any unnecessary deviations. Ultimately, 
the German must cross the Meuse. To achieve 
this, he must breach the American line and split 
the enemy forces into two widely separated 
groups on the northern and southern edges of the 
battle area. This will prevent the ilow of Ameri- 
can reinforcements from north and south from 
uniting in a single powerful force and will allow 
the German an easy route to victory, 

A careful study of the terrain and the Ameri 
can deployment will reveal the fallowing strategi- 
cal objectives which the German player should 
accomplish if he wants to win. Because it is 
almost impossible to effect every objective, it will 
be up to the individual German commander to 
determine how far - and where - he wants to go 
with his offensive. Actual tactical deployment 
will be his decision as well. 
PRIMARY OBJECTIVES - Breaching American 
Defenses 

1. The St, Vith-Losheim road must be cut to 
isolate 106/422, 423. These units should be 
surrounded and engaged. 

2. The How of reinforcements to St. Vith by 
the U.S. 99th and 2nd Infantry Divisions should 
be blocked by holding SS9. Obtaining a victory 
over 2/38 at RR-7 and advancing to that square 
will prevent the 2nd Division from moving up to 
Malmedy. This move will tic up these vital U.S. 
forces. 

3. The road junction at 00-20 should be taken 



to cut the Clervaux-St. Vith road, thereby block- 
ing reinforcements from the south to the endan- 
gered St Vith 

4. Clervaux, isolated from the north by Ob- 
jective No. 3 above, should also be isolated from 
the south by interjecting units between 28/110, 
112 and 28/109. A victory against this latter 
regiment will allow access to Clervaux and will 
also threaten encirclement of the three brigades 
of the 9th Armored and the 4th Infantry units 
farther south. 

5. If possible, the Wiltz-Clervaux road should 
be cut to prevent further reinforcement of Cler- 
vaux. 

6. Vianden should be taken to secure the 
German southern flank. The road between UU-31 
and UU-25 should be protected from an advance 
by the U.S. 4th Infantry. 



SECONDARY OBJECTIVES 

can Forces 



Splitting Ameri- 



7. The I4tli Armored Cavalry should be en- 
gaged and surrounded to clear the westward 
passage. 

8. The German commander must decide 
whether he wants to eliminate or simply contain 
the U.S. units in the extreme northeast corner of 
the board. Elimination will mean a tough fight 



because the U.S. infantry is dug in and because 
the rough terrain precludes effective maneuvering. 
Containment will tic up these forces while allow- 
ing the German to thrust westward to Trois Ponts 
and northwestward to Spa. 

9. St. Vith should be taken to further isolate 
the 99th and 2nd Infantry and to clear the road 
to Houffallze. 

10. The road junction at 00-18 should be 
taken to cul the retreat route to Houffalizc. 

1 I. The attacks against the 9th Armored at 
Vianden, 28/109 at 00-27, and against Clervaux 
and the infiltration south of St, Vith will set up a 
three-pronged attack on Bastogne, an important 
supply and communication center for both sides. 

12. With the American line breached and his 
forces separated, the German should regroup his 
armor between Houffalize and Trois Ponts and 
culminate his attack by driving towards the 
Meuse via the Werbomon-Andemie and La 
Roche-Hotton-Marche roads. 

In short, the German must exploit the two 
major holes in the American line - one between 
Elsenborn and St. Vitli and the other between 
Vianden and Clervaux — and go on to cut the 
Aywallle-Manhay-Houffalize Bastogne-Martelange 
road in its midsection between Houffalize and 
Manhay. If the German remembers to make wise 
use of his armor and infantry and il he protects 
his flanks and supply lines from American 
counterattacks, he should have no trouble 
winning the Battle of the Bulge. 

In combat, knowledge and execution more of 
strategy rather than tactics are what separates the 
amateur from the professional. Similarly, in war- 
gaming, it is the seasoned campaigner who, with 
an eye on the strategical objectives and persever 
ance in working towards those goals, will carry 
the field and the victory that goes with it. 
Alan Augenbraun 
1755 Ocean Parkway - C5 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 11223 



Invade Belgium, 

or Switzerland? 



by Larry Cuslead 



After playing several games of 1914, one may 
notice that two distinct and opposing German 
Strategies begin to emerge. The conflict centers 
between those who feel that immediate invasion 
of Belgium is the only road to victory; and those 
who would rather invade Switzerland before they 
would even think of invading Belgium. I have 
found that the road to the greatest German 
victory lies in combining both these forms and 
thus achieving the "best of all possible games". 
To do this you must place all your initial German 
forces entirely on the Franco-German border 
between Luxembourg and Switzerland, and then 
send the maximum forces that can he spared to 
the East; 175 or ever 245 factors. (These should 
be made up of as many 5-8-3 's and Landwehrs as 
feasible, to conserve 7-12-3s.) Then sit back and 
await a decision in the East. 1 said sit back, but 



don't relax! During this period, every effort must 
be exerted to capture the southern economic 
squares in France, Find generally wear down the 
French army, as it will be enjoying a slight 
margin of superiority. You may also, if you wish, 
attempt a drive through Southern Belgium, but 
take care not to cross the Meuse, and admit the 
French to Belgium. Here, your objective should 
be the capture of Rheims and the encirclement of 
Verdun. Just don't Relax, Ever! 

By this time, something should have happened 
in the East, and unless your luck is exceptionally 
bad, you should obtain either 50 or 75 victory 
points. While these points are, of course, extreme- 
ly helpful, the most important thing now be- 
comes the units arriving back from the East. The 
key is to place each and every rearriving unit 
along the Belgian border in preparation for a 
massive assault. While waiting for the test of your 
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units to come back from the East, the attrition in 
the South must be even further stepped up, to tie 
down as many French units as possible in 
relieving each other, and prevent their transfer to 
the North. 

Finally, when all scheduled units have arrived 
back in the West (probably around the 19th or 
20th turn, which still leaves you half as much 
time again as the entire Standard Game, and 
certainly enough time to ensure a successful 
invasion) you are ready to begin a huge invasion 
of Belgium. If you have enough forces, including 
plenty of cavalry, and especially if you also jump 
off from behind Namur, it is essentially a simple 
matter to capture all of Belgium and destroy the 
entire Belgian army. 

From this point, you have almost reached your 
limit, and your offensive will be grinding to a 
halt, for if your opponent has any skill at ail, 
you will most likely never get anywhere near the 
Channel Ports. However, it is often possible to 
force your way into the northern economic 
squares around Lille, by the simple expedient of 
forcing the French player to stretch his line to 
untenable or precarious lengths, and then attack- 
ing it piece-meal in as muny places as possible, 
until the weakened line loses all cohesion through 
a painful lack of full-strength units. 

This final maneuver should net a final total of 
something close to 250 points, to the French 50 
While this strategy does not guarantee a decisive 
victory every time, it certainly comes far closer 
than many others, and it has several distinct 
advantages. Firstly, it allows you to send more 
units to the East than could ever possibly be 
spared had an immediate Belgian invasion been 
planned, thus yielding more victory points for the 
German from the East than usual, and slill 
enabling the German player to achieve all possible 
objectives in Belgium. Secondly, it creates a 
couple of very distinct headaches for the French, 
who has probably placed several Corps along the 
Belgian border in the North, and thus has proba- 
bly left his extreme Southern Flank relatively 
weak- He must then slowly transfer these North- 
em units south for several turns. But a larger 
headache occurs when he attempts ta meet your 
renewed threat of huge troop concentrations 
along the Belgian border and sections of the 
Meuse. He must weaken his line hy disengaging 
units to send North, while all German invading 
units are arriving as reinforcements, and detract 
nothing from the southern line, thus allowing the 
German to exploit fully any weak spots the 
French must create. And lastly, this strategy 
delays the entrance of the BEF until the latest 
possible date, a psychological factor which should 
not be overlooked, despite its seeming unimpor- 
tance. 

One linal point - Never, 1 repeat, Never invade 
Luxembourg! To make this endeavor practicable, 
it would have to yield a minimum of some 25 
points, versus the loss of 5 which is all it ever 
provides. Only an utterly masochistic idiot would 
ever invade Luxembourg (cf, Moltke's invasion of 

Luxembourg in the original campaign ) 

Larry Custead 
3835 24th St. N.W. 
Calgary 44, Alberta 
Canada. 
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Plan of the Month W 
On the Defense of France 




by Tyrone Bomba 



I'm certain you've noticed that since D-Day 
wus first released, we've been literally "bombard- 
ed" with German set-ups which claim much but 
in reality do little. 

So, in an attempt to halt all of his needless 
frustration over opening troop disposition, I 
present here my "final solution." That is, a set-up 
which allows the Allied player nothing but 1 to I 
odds on all of the coastal squares from the dyke 
to Bordeaux. 

Further, this set-up forces the allied player to 
attack at these unfavorable odds if he wants to 
play any sort of productive game. Besides the 
worthless south of France, the only squares left 
undefended are Q-33 and 34, which lie on the 
northern tip of the Normandy Peninsula. Also, 
should the American manage to successfully 
exploit his 30% chance of getting ashore, there 
are sufficient forces in at! areas with which to 
mount immediate and decisive counter-thrusts. 

1 have presented the set-up in sections, listing 
all of the forces in a particular invasion area 
under a specific heading, each of which is 
followed by commentary where felt necessary. 
BASIC STRATEGY - This set-up docs not allow 
for withdrawal from the beaches in reaction to 
the first invasion, its users must be prepared to 
make D-Day into a "mini-game" by resolving the 
entire campaign on the beaches in the first few 
turns. 

The first invasion must at all costs be defeated, 
totally, Sufficent forces are available to launch 
turn one counter-attacks of at least 2 to 1 
magnitude. Allied presence is permissible, 1 hough, 
on the northern tip of the Normandy Peninsula, 
south of France, and any fortress square. In the 
last case, the German must make sure the Ally is 
bottled up. 

After the first invasion has been quelched and 
the second launched, you are then free to take 
up whatever inland defensive positions you wish. 
If done correctly though, you should be able to 
smash both invasions right on the beach. 

One thing more, it is advisable to give the Ally 
full SAC capability, otherwise this set-up becomes 
about 99% invincible. (This set-up is meant, of 
course, for the '65 tourny version.) 

RESERVES - All of them arc placed in North- 
ern Germany, but spread them out on the four 
stared squares as much as possible so they nil 
can'l be SACed into oblivion on turn i. 

These units shall move down the coast "reliev- 
ing" other units of comparable strength to move 
on toward the baltle area in the same turn. This 
method of movement, if effect, allows you to 
move units two or three times a turn. 



NORTH SEA - 1 1-2-2 D-10, 1 HQ H-12, 1 HQ 
H-14. I 5-5-3 F-13, 1 5-5-4 G-14. 2 1-2-2 H-15, 
1 4-4-3 H-15, 2 3-4-3 1-16, 1 1-2-2 1-16, 1 4-4-3 
,1-17, 1 3-4-3 .1-17, 1 1-2-2 J-17. 

This area is so well defended that most Allied 
players won't even consider it as an invasion site. 
But should he attack, and get ashore, bottle up 
the islands and counter attack any of his units on 
plain terrain squares. 
PAS DB CALAIS I 12-2 L 20, I 4-4-3 L-20, 

1 1-2-2 L-21, 3-4-3 L-21, 1 4-4-4 N-21, I 1-2-2 
in each fortress, I HQ 0-24, 1 HQ Q-25, I 1-2-2 
0-25, 1 4-4-3 0-25, 1 1-2-2 P-26, 1 3-4-3 P-26, 

2 1-2-2 0-27. 

This is undoubtedly the hardest area for the 
German to defend because of the great amount 
of troops that the Ally has available to him. But 
good counter attacks are easily achieved against 
units on clear terrain, but should your opponent 
get into Ostend or Dieppe you will be forced to 
counter attack at whatever odds you can get or 
risk loosing the game right there. 

LE HAVRE - 1 44-4 S-28, 1 4-4-4 S-29, 
1 1-2-2 R-29, 1 3-43 R-29, 1 1-2-2 R-30. 

NORMANDY 1 HQ U-32, 1 HQ V-34, 

1 4-43 S-32, 2 1-2-2 S-33, 1 7-7-4 S-34. 

If he comes ashore east of the Virc River he 
must be attacked, but otherwise it is advisable to 
merely set-up the Vire River/Avranches defence 
line. If you feel it necessary, you may fall back 
to the Orne River defence line but it takes a 
great many more troops to hold that area 
successfully. 

BRITTANY - I 4-4-3 V-36. 1 1-2-2 V-38, 
1 HQ W-39, 3 1-2-2 V-39, I 1-2-2 V-40, 1 5-5-4 
V-40. 1 3-3-3 X-42, I HQ W43, 1 1-2-2 V-43. 
I 1-2-2 U-42, 1 7-7-4 U-42. 

RAY OF BISCAY I 1-2-2 AA-41, 1 444 

BB-40, I 1-2-2 EE-42, 1 6-6-4 EE-42, 2 1-2-2 

FF-41, 1 1-2-2 IM2, 1 6-64 11-42, I 1-2-2 
LL-44, I 1-1-3 LL-44. 

If the landings come in one of the three cities 
you must counterattack, hut if he lands on clear 
terrain, and favorable odds are not available, 
merely pull back and defend the three major 
supply points. (Brittany's defences might be 
deleted to do this.) 

SOUTH OF FRANCE - No forces. 

And that, gentlemen, is it. Not 100% infalible, 
but it will give you victory at least two thirds of 
the time. Good Luck) 
Tyrone Bomba 
405 Fireline Rd. 
Bowmanstown, Pa. 18030 
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Italy ... I 



by David Cogswell 

The campaign is Italy and the date is January 
IV. The present situation finds the Axis forces 
concentrated at the Gothic Line after a massive 
retreat with the Allied units stretched out to the 
south in pursuit, The events which proceeded this 
situation found the Allies landing in I he Gulf of 
Gaeta ai Mondragone. After a three week, spirit- 
ed Tight for Naples, the Allies struck the Liri 
vailey and the Cassino line, A determined advance 
coupled with a lack of German fortifications 
came within a hairbreadth, or rather a hillock, of 
smashing this position but the Germans held on 
and eventually solidified tiieir line. There now 
followed a strengthening of the Sicilian forces 
and German expectancy of a second invasion. It 
came on January II in the Po valley plain at 
Rimini. This begins the thread of the proposed 
hypothesis. 

From the Allied point of view, the Rimini 
invasion was foremast opportunism but with a 
careful eye to insurancy. The sensitivity felt by 
the Axis for this beach need not be understated 
and it was this reaction which figured so prom- 
inently in Allied plans. Allied shipping potential 
allowed secondary invasions up to and including 
February IV. With the second Allied invasion 
initiated January II, February IV was in actuality 
the first and last chance for a third Allied 
invasion before the summer of 1944. This third 
invasion was the strategic crux of the entire 
Allied winter offensive. 

The areas proposed for the concluding Allied 
invasion were the Appian plain at Rome or the 
broad plain straddling Route 1 at Civitavechia, 
The force available upon which to draw for this 
invasion was a host of ten Allied line divisions, all 
at full strength. The main objectives assigned to 
this army were the cracking of the Cassino 
positions and the destroying of as many German 
units as possible in the insuing retreat. The speed 
in 'which these developments were put into 
motion was of most importance and the action 
which was to facilitate them in this facet was the 
prior invasion at Rimini. Small by necessity, this 
invasion was regarded as a reconnaissance in force 
rather than a full fledged assault, If the few 
divisions committed in this move could remain on 
the beach for the six week landing duration, the 
German reserves used to contain or crush this 
force would leave the Cassino positions witli only 
the units needed to actually maintain that line. 

Seemingly every contingent pertinent to Allied 
Strategic aims was set and the second Allied 
invasion of January II was launched. The only 
initial resistance was from a Jaeger regiment 
which was quickly silenced. Once ashore, how- 
ever, German reaction was overwhelmingly under 
anticipated. Not only did the Axis reserve speed 
north to the threatened combat zone but the 
entire Cassino line was abandoned along with the 
girth of Italy. In one week the Allies had swept 
the enemy from 2/3 of the peninsula. The large 
gain was, of course, strictly a German decision 
and perhaps a fatal one at that. The invasion at 
Rimini was swept into the sea and the German 
commander had a wealth of units with which to 
hold his Gothic Line. Now we have reached the 
question upon which all that has proceeded has 
come to rely. What would be the essence of the 
stage about to begin'' 



The Allied forces had reacted in a solid though 
orthodox manner, abandoning the future third 
invasion motif and funneling their reserved 
strength onto the mainland through Naples. This 
tact afforded them an interval of mass movement 
with a subsequent assault on the Axis positions in 
approximately three weeks. The German com- 
mander, however, enjoyed a slight respite from 
the dictates of the present. His forces had 
reached their defense positions though as yet 
they had not been positioned for battle. It is this 
wedge of choice upon which this narrative is 
directed. 

A classical response in a parallel situation 
would be a strong forward line, hacked by a 
potent mobile reserve. For a situation such as 
this, the German forces are aptly endowed. 
However, upon closer examination, the realities 
of the present arc in serious ambivalence with the 
prescribed approach. A closer comparison of the 
orders of battle of each side graphically reveals 
the inequity. The Allied army, its present ground 
strength and immediate potential, number; thir- 
teen infantry divisions, six infantry brigades, 
three armoured divisions and three armoured 
brigades. This totals to seventy-nine combined 
offensive, points. Arrayed against this arc; thirteen 
wehrmacht infantry divisions, seven panzer and 
panzer grenadiers divisions, three luftwaffe divi- 
sions (including H.G.) and a handful of panzer 
brigades*, all of which have an offensive total of 
ninety-seven. Since only a minimum of nine 
wehrmacht infantry divisions are needed to secure 
the Gothic Line, the German commander has at 
his disposal an offensive force totaling fourteen 
field divisions, ten of which are panzers or 
luftwaffe. Not only does the German commander 
hold sufficient force to counter Allied line 
assaults but holds the force needed to turn to a 
full scale offensive. 

This abrupt turn of events conies hard on truly 
a spectacular Allied advance. It is March I and alt 
of Italy south of Florence is held. But nonethe- 
less, the preponderance of offensive might lies 
with the Axis In consequence, one of the most 
disastrous strategy's the Axis can employ is the 
strong line/mobile reserve mentioned previously. 
This tactic allows the Allied force the oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on German salient positions 
while securing the bulk of his line on advan- 
tageous terrain. This strategy allows him to 
successfully endure the spring of 1944 while his 
fortunes are multiplied in the reinforced early 
summer campaign that follows. A strong German 
assault, well coordinated and ruthlessly followed 
through, would find the Allied forces reeling and 
holding on during the dark spring months rather 
than duping the Axis into continuing what was 
now the Allied preponderance myth. 

This myth, however, is a powerful device and 
it is to every advantage that the Allied player 
employ it. In the before mentioned circumstances 
the final outcome pivoted on the success of this 
myth. The Allied farces created an entrenched 
offense, which aided by its reinforcement compli- 
ment and efficient supply system, promulgated 
the final act offensive irresistible. The Gothic 
Line was pummeled and pushed in upon itself, 
the last ramparts freed by the Allied air strike of 
early May. j^ e essence of the campaign 

related here is that a previously valid supposition 
continued to wield devastating influence long 
after the foundations of that supposition had 
ceased to exist. 



Italy 



The Italian campaign, excluding the toe and 
heel which are represented by the "south end" 
option, accommodates a total of thirteen sea 
invasion areas. The strategic implications of these 
areas are vast and they are, to the Allied player, 
the mosl important lever at his disposal with 
which to radically alter the Italian military 
situation. They (the landing zones) introduce al 
once strategic subtetlies to the campaign, Which 
by comparison present the overt ground assault as 
time and strength consuming brutalities. The 
quickest way to introduce these influences into 
play is to form an amphibious reserve on Sicily. 
The formulation of such a reserve at once directs 
the Axis command to either take counter mea- 
sures or risk 'over extending' his command on the 
front line. The failure to take such steps by the 
Allied commander, however, seriously limits his 
influences and restricts his abilities tn the cam- 
paign. The importance of securing a reserve, 
therefore, is of the firsl magnitude and the 
stating of this principle so early in this article is 
indicative of the weight it holds. 

The choosing of the initial landing area by the 
Allies is a unique blending of Strategic and 
tactical considerations. The importance of con- 
siderations make the first landing by far the most 
prominent- Where the Allies land, however, de- 
cides which strategic possibilities have been 
chosen and it is the acting upon these possibilities 
that future amphibious threats depend. Consider- 
ing the invasion areas individually, many hold a 
wealth of possibilities and these warrant a detail- 
ed inquiry. 

Salerno: This is the southern most invasion 
area and as such it affords the Allies the most 
ground to be taken. The over riding attribute of 
this beach, however, is its practical invincibility. 
All the pre-requisites for a successful invasion are 
found here, including Allied air superiority. The 
initial lift is the highest in Italy, the terrain is 
suitable for first week defense and the Firsl 
Invasion Reaction (FIR) is negligible. The prox- 




*tllis includes the independent Tiger and Panther 
battalions, invaluable for assault prirwiply for 
their unlimited stacking ability. 
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imity of the beach also facilitates early south end 
contact* and here lies one of the principle faults 
of Salerno. Naples, the principle supply port of 
all of Italy, lies six long squares from the 
northern most Salerno beach square and a com- 
petent German command can construct a stub- 
born 'makeshift' line anchored on Vesuvio. The 
inherent danger in the development of this 
situation is the time afforded the Axis with 
which to fortify Cassino. The link-up with the 
southern command eliminates any interacting two 
front development and the complete German 
committment is a direct result. (One other effect 
of a Salerno landing is the negating of any Italian 
assistance, though in this particular area their 
involvement would be minimal.) 

The East coast. These landing zones, Termoli 
and Pescara in the south and Rimini in the north, 
share serious short comings as first invasion sites. 
All these areas have a small initial lift with 
Rimini the most critically endowed with ten. The 
first week ashore defense positions are also slight, 
especially Pescara with no terrain available and 
the vulnerability of Rimini from released North- 
ern Italy units. Termoli alone has some cover but 
depending on troop placement a German con- 
tainment is easily provided by the Sangro, Trigno, 
Biferno or Fortore rivers. A landing here also 
necessitates a hard fight across the peninsula if 
Naples is desired, The FIR results are identical 
with Salerno, however, except for the previously 
mentioned Rimini implications. 

•The deployment of south end units is essential 
and apparent will be the consternation to have 
failed to place them and suddenly need them 
"this turn," 

Gulf of Naples and Mondragone: These two 
invasion areas flank the port of Naples and as 
such the fate of each is closely tied to that city. 
One factor of great influence on an invasion here 
is the placing of several German units. The 71st 
Nebelwerfer brigade and the Panzer Parachute 
Hermann Goring division can be located either in 
Naples, on Vesuvio or in Caserta. If Naples is left 
unoccupied, or held only with the Nebelwerfer, it 
can obviously be taken the first week. If Her- 
mann Goring, however, is placed in Naples and 
Nebelwerfer on Vesuvio, a landing at Naples will 
be cramped for maneuvering space. True, Her- 
mann Goring can be surrounded with a com- 
mando unit, but the best possible odds are 1 to 
1, Naples (and needing a die roll of 1) or 2 to 1, 
Mondragone (needing a 1 or a 2). These odds 
should he acceptable to a German commander 
and the boon of denying the Allies Naples (at 
least temporarily) lend credence to the risk. 

Another attribute of a Naples/Mondragone 
landing is the chance of Italian defection. The 
possibility of delaying the 1st Parachute at Foggia 
is most beneficial with other Italian units playing 
lesser and varying roles. The FIR is also slight at 
these areas but of major strategic value is the 
proximity of the beach heads to the Cassino line. 
Naples is five squares from the first positions and 
Mondragone actually lias a slice of the line, i.e. 
the Garigliano. 

Terracina: The narrow landing strip here af- 
fords excellent defensive terrain the first week 
ashore, has an adequate Initial Lift and a suitable 
port right within the beach head. The FIR is the 
same as Mondragone as is the Italian defection 
chance. Terracina is surrounded, however, by 
highly defensive terrain. With some care, a land- 
ing here can be reduced to an enclave by a 



capable German commander. The force needed to 
insure this containment, however, will also leave 
the German with inadequate forces to block the 
south end advance. The coordinating of these two 
forces opens to the Allied commander several 
tantalizing avenues of approach, the most obvious 
reward being a rather cheap taking of the Cassino 
line. (Not an insignificant by-product of this 
situation is the possibility of taking Naples by 
default.) 

Rome: This nine space invasion area, the 
longest in Italy, holds much promise for either 
side: if one word were to describe an invasion 
here, turbulent would do. A successful Allied 
landing in Rome soundly outflanks the Cassino 
line and also holds the communications hub of 
Italy. The denying of this centre to the Axis 
command seriously disrupts his subsequent count- 
er measures. 

Rome is the first invasion opportunity which 
favors the German commander in regard to FIR 
results. Any Allied invasion at Rome, or further 
north on the west coast, has to take into account 
a possible influx into the German command of 
ten combat divisions, six of which are top rate. 
This rapid build-up spans only three weeks hut 
these three weeks are critical to a Rome invasion, 
For the first time the need to crush an Allied 
assault is crucial to the German command. The 
addition of these FIR units enable him to pursue 
this course, The remoteness of south end influ- 
ences further facilitate this move. 
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An Allied commander is presented with several 
immediate variables at Rome and the most 
important is where he lands. The Initial Lift of 
the Rome beach is small and the topography of 
the area together intensify the need for judicious 
placement. The German 2nd Parachute division at 
Praclica di Mare splits the invasion beach in half 
and dictates Allied flank extremities. The best 
odds that can be mustered against this unit is a 2 
to 1. 

The southern portion of this invasion area 
consists of Anzio, Can Mussolini and the Albano 
hills. If a southern landing is made these hills 
must be compromised. The breaching of the Can 
Mussolini will also facilitate matters. Anzio is an 
adequate port for local supply and the securing 
of this is inseparable with this lauding. 

An Allied assault north of Practica di Mare 
places Allied units in or adjacent to Rome, This 
will secure them fighter superiority, if held, 
though little else. A parachute assault on Rome is 
advantageous is this case alsti; it's above the 
Initial Lift, it strengthens the Allied ashore force 
and it brings the Italians to the Allied side. Delay 
is crucial for an Allied build-up and these can 
play an important part. One other ingredient of a 
Rome invasion is the adding to the milieu of the 
1st and 9th U.S. infantry divisions. These are 
excellent units if they were permitted to play a 
part. 
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Civitavecchia: The need to repulse or strictly 
contain an Allied assault is continued here, as it 
is for all invasion areas north of Terracina. An 
Allied landing here suffers, as at Rome, with a 
low BU and Cap but, again as at Rome, an 
adequate port is included. The sea port of 
Civitavecchia is protected hy the only defensive 
topography of the beach head, a mountain 
directly behind the town. One added Allied 
advantage at Civitavecchia is the disrupting of 
Axis southern forces from being committed; 
Italian defection effectively ties up Rome for at 
least a week. The FIR and Italian defection odds 
are identical to Rome's. 

Invasion areas north of Civitavecchia . . . west 
coast: These four invasion areas all have either a 
low IL, a low BU, a low Cap, or no local port. 
The mouth of the Ombronc and Cecina have all 
of these 'qualities.' In addition they boast no 
supporting terrain and enjoy a tight (two square) 
beach. The invasion area at Livorno has a low IL, 
BU and Cap but it does contain an excellent 
port, fair defensive terrain and a long beach. The 
proximity to the Gothic line is both a benefit 
and a disadvantage. Initial cover there is excellent 
but depending on the invasion's success, further 
penetration will be difficult, An invasion at 
Genoa gains an excellent port, second only to 
Naples in Italy, but the practical impossibilities of 
rapid expansion, coupled with the relative case of 
sealing them off, eliminates Genoa as an invasion 
site in most first invasion plans. 

As in all military campaigns, the intentions of 
the participants and the possible routes open to 
obtain those intentions, determine the strategic 
value of any development. In Italy, especially 
with the amphibious element, the intent is clear 
and the routes are available. These routes can be 
as many-sided and as devastating as the verve of 
the participants allow. The element of surprise is 
an integral part of this campaign but of even 
further use is the employment of a pin. Always 
carefully weighing one's potential, a participant 
can introduce explicit threats to the status quo, 
the slarkness of which at times magnifies its 
effect. The remarkable situation found in 
"Italy ... I" dramatically portray this develop- 
ment. (Not the smallest factor contributing to 
this is the mathematical precision of wargames.) 

The rudimentary factors contributing to the 
creation of this possibility are, of course, essential 
to its existence. The coordinating of Allied 
shipping potential, port construction materials, 
weather, withdrawals and replacement capabilities 
are as integral to this application as the present 
tactics! and strategic considerations. These points, 
however, can be quickly evaluated, forming an 
amalgamated reply to mesh with the latter. It is 
these, the strategic considerations, which are 
kindling to this proposed motif. 

In some Italian campaigns, opportune possibili- 
ties refuse to present themselves. The absence of 
these does not warrant the abandoning of an 
effective coercion tact by the Allies. On the 
contrary, even in ideal situations, or rather in 
maximum chance return situations, the success of 
such a move is dependent on the diligence of the 
participant. It is only with an energetic use of 
this invasion perogativc that it can exert its true 
worth. In short, the initiative of the participants 
in this matter is of far greater importance then in 
many others. 
Donald S, Cogswell 
836 Dolores Street 
San Francisco, California 94114 
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On the Trail 



by R. Springer 



The purpose of this essay suggests a concept to 
enlarge a player's choice of strategy in Blitzkrieg 
and the devices for manipulating the play. The 
powerful influences on types of war, as forward- 



ed by Leonard Kantcrman, "hcunumie 'Kneg," 
{General, Sepl - Oct *6 U ), is the economy of a 
nation. 

Standard Blit?. is a developed war situation in 
turn one. The following concept opens from a 
position of peacetime. The devices of play are 
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carried through the time frame of peace inlo the 
time frame of major war. 

The initial time frame opens with two mayor 
powers, their allies, and two neutral countries. 
The base enabling each player to formulate his 
strategy is the economic point and the supply 
factor. 

The economic point is a frame work built from 
terrain squares and city squares. It will be easier 
to have stockpile point and replacement point 
categories while handling the. economic points. In 
this time frame then, economic points come from 
terrain squares representing 3 set economic worth 



The Ardennes 

By Jeff Stein 

Anyone who is reading this article is probably 
expecting an article on Bulge; however, this 
offensive is scheduled for 1914 instead of 1944. 
By now you have either turned the page in 
disgust or you arc a battle-hardened game nut, 
who reads the General Tram cover to cover. 
Despite what the students of von Schlieffen may 
think, there are many merits to a German attack 
in this urea. 

First, this attack will probably come as a big 
surprise to the French (as it did in 1940). The 
majority of French forces will probably be in the 
South and the North, expecting little action in 
the center. 

Secondly, a central drive will threaten the 
flanks of the Allied forces both North and South. 
If the French halt the German advance in the 
center, a large portion of the German troops can 
be thrown North in an effort lo cut oTr the 
Belgian retreat from Liege and Namur (assuming 
the rest of the army wasn't idle during the earlier 
portions of the game), or they can be diverted 
North to force a crossing of the Meusc or to 
capture the economic squares Kh 22, FF 24, and 
FF 25. There are three major disad vantages lu 
(his. Thirdly if the French stabilize the situation 
early in the campaign and construct a line, the 
operation must be given up due to the fact that 
troops can not receive double losses or pushed 
back. First the early advance is slow. Secondly, 
the cavalry will receive high losses since Ihey will 
serve as the spearheads. 

The first problem can be alleviated through 
wise use of railroad movement. The second is 
bearable in the overall aspect of the war (as we 
all know, one can lose a skirmish, but win the 
battle). The third problem can only be solved by 
changing the rules. 

Mechanics of the Offensive 

The invading force should consist of at least 
12 7-1 2-3's, 4 5-8-3's, and all of the cavalry. 
These should be split into a Northern and 
Southern pincer and placed along the border. The 
main force should pass through Luxembourg. 
Two reserve corps should be sent ahead by 
railroad in an effort to gain a bridgehead over the 
Meuse. The gap left between these spearheads and 
the bulk of the armies, should be filled with 
cavalry. 

If the Germans achieve a breakthrough and 
you roll the dice well, a German victory march in 
Paris may come a quarter of a century ahead of 
time. 
Jeff Stein 
305 N, Goodwin 
Urbuna, Illinois 61801 



Risk at Rome 

by Jim Curtis 

An Allied first invasion at Rome is very risky 
to say the least, hut if you consider yourself a 
"daring general" - here goes. 
THE LANDING 



Unit 

Dr. 67 Division 
Br. 5 Division 
Br. 2SS 

U.S. 45 Division 
U.S. 36 Division 
U.S. Ranger 



Landing Move Position 

D-41 D-42 D-42 

D-41 E-42 E-42 

D-49 Anzio E-48 

D-46 D-47 D-47 

D-46 E-46 E-4fi 

D45 EA4 FA3 



82/504 (Para, drop) F-44 F-43 F-43 
82/505 (Para, drop) F45 F-44 F-44 

82/G1. (Para, drop) G-44 F-44 F-44 
AT TARANTO the two British Paratroop units 

AT MESSINA - British 46 & 56 Divisions, 23 
arm. brigade 

You attack the 2nd Paratroop division at 1 to 
I. You could also use Ariete to attack Frasciiti at 
I to 2. There is a small chance of eliminating the 
2nd division. In any case, you can always 
evacuate the Br. 2SS brigade out to sea. If the 
attack calls for a casualty merely invert this 
brigade and retreat it out to sea. On a roll of 4, 
you may merely retreat it out to sea. These 
commandoes go through An/.io so that the Allied 
player will be able to build a port there if the 
German forgets to go through this square. 

The weak part of this plan is the Rome area. A 
counterattack here will be limited though because 
not a whole lot of units will be able to reach 
here. The Italians will also help foul things up. 
The British 5 & 78 divisions aren't the strongest 
units to hold an important flank of the beach- 
head, but again this is based on the assumption 
that not many troops will be able to counter- 
attack here because of distance and Italians. 

Lida di Roma must be held. On the second 
turn build a port there and along with the beach 
build-up rate, bring in the 1st, 9th and 3rd U.S. 
divisions. You will probably have to stay on the 
defensive for a while, but strive to increase your 
"loe-hold," especially around Lida di Roma. 

Keep the pressure on him "down south," 
always striving for Naples. With two fronts to 
contain, sooner or later (preferably sooner), 
something's got'ta give. You are assured of 
receiving your Optional Troops, while he may not 
get any of his Invasion Reaction troops, Italian 
morale is influenced and with a little luck you 
will be pretty far up the peninsula when time for 
the first air strike comes around. 



Playmates at Tobruch 



by Dan Carman 

Lest you think that wargaming in strictly a 
"man's world." the following is the confession of 

a college student who got soundly trounced by 
members of the distaff side. The "playmates" are 

actually female members of his Playmate Club 

(Infiltrator's Report - Vol, 6, No. 3) listing a 
Vitlanavu University address. We still think you're 

putting us on, Dan . . . 

During November, two "playmates" challenged 
me to a game of Afrika Korps; they taking the 
allies while 1 took the Germans. After taking the 
worst beating of my life, I decided to write this 
article with the hope that both novice and pro 
will greatly benefit by it. 

Using my winning first move, the results were: 
(he unit at Bengasi was taken at 5-1 surrounded 
by a 7-7-10 at H-3 and a 4-5-6 at 1-3. Then three 
2-3-4's ended up on J-3 and Iwo 2-2-4's on K-3 
The 2-2-12 and 3-3-10 advanced to K-3, and the 
Rommel Unit (after moving 22 squares and at the 
same time giving all initial units between Msus 
and Mechili. I have found that to get units as fast 
as possible to T., the fast ones should go across 
the desert and the slow ones on the road. 

The girls then moved the 4-4-7 into T. and 
pulled out a 2-2-fi to G-23; then look the six 
1-1 -6's around T. and put them at H-24 and 1-26. 

After a successful attack on the three H-24's, I 
brought up the May reinforcements south of 
Gazala. 

The allies next retreated all the remaining 
forces on G and H Squares to those adjacent to 
T. and sent two 1-l-fi's to Saluin 

Having no supply counters, all I could do was 
to maneuver some heavy armor and both recon 
battalions to the south and southeast of T. 

Afterwards, receiving their June reinforcements 
and noting that T. was under siege, they did the 
following: first, the 1-1-6's were pulled back to 
Salum. After this, the six strong units left were 
split into two piles of equal strength. Three of 
these remained in T. while the possibly win. If 
the game hud continued, the November infantry 
and armored infantry would have been cut down 
at Agheila. 
Dan Carman 
Box II 18 
Villanova U. Pa. 19085 
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per country. The terrain value, stockpiled points, 
of each country is Blue 180; Red 180; Yellow-40, 
Orange-15; Green, White, and Bla.ck-20 each. 

The supply capacity of each country, during 
the initial time frame, is four combat factors per 
city square. This reduction will develop later but 
this supply is perpetual and divorced from eco- 
nomic points. 

The buffer countries, above, are identified by 
their capital cities: Yellow has V-20; Orange has 
WW-32; Green has BB-3I; White has NN-33; 
Black has OO-40. The use of buffer zone coun- 
tries as allies and neutrals creates a situation of 
diplomacy. Forced and compromising situations 
are implied whereby Yellow is the ally of Red, 
Orange and Black are the allies of Blue, and 
White and Green are neutrals. Neutrality does not 
encompass boarder penalties, home armies, or 
city capture. Their economic stockpiles stand 
and, as incentive, players will handle transgrelion 
as they see it. Notice, also, the position of allies 
not being adjacent to their major power discour- 
ages easy troop movement overland. Along this 
line then, the quixotic nature of diplomacy is 
protecting the exposed allies by providing them 
with additional forces. Major powers transport 
forces to their allies via air and/or sea routes 
subject to the game's "Battle Manual." Each ally 
already has a standing army; Yellow has 24 
factors in red infantry; Orange has 12 factors and 
Black 16 factors in blue infantry (thus boarder 
penalties are replaced). The allies repay for 
protection by supplying the additional forces 
when the means are available. 

Brush fire war is the emphysis of aggression 
during this initial time frame, To develop an 
example, should a force from Black and Yellow 
invade White, the supply capacity in Yellow and 
Black only is increased to 12 combat factors per 
city square on the turn of invasion. At this same 
time, each city square of these countries begin to 
produce one economic point and each capital city 
square produces two economic points. These 
points are stockpile points of that particular 
country. The use of these stockpile points will be 
noted later. If then, all cities in White lit: in the 
zone of control Black's units and Yellow is 
forced out of White (for one complete turn}, this 
alone brings automatic forfict of White's stockpile 
points to the stockpile of Black. Then complete 
capture of White is to take its cities. Taking and 
holding alien cities means removing defending 
units and occupy. There are no assumed armies in 
this concept, so no city capture table. Enemy and 
neutral cities must be occupied; then, White now 
produces supply and ccon. pts to add to the 
stockpile of Black. Setting back a city square's 
production 12 supply factors by strategic bomb- 
ing is the only way to equally set back that one 
or two point economic production until services 
are restored. 

It b appreciated that a minor ally's troops 
become involved once out of their country. Such 
troops remain in being through their own supply 
routes and/or routes from their major ally. 

The reduced scales of operations referred to 
thus far govern game conduct. To conclude this 
time frame, contingent scales and the position of 
the mayor countries are set forth. These other 
scales are for each side. A mayor power and its 
ally are held to 4 combat Tacturs per turn in air 
transportation; 16 combat factors per turn in sea 
movement: combat air operations is 1 2 factors 
per turn (no nuclear weapons); 4 economic points 
for replacements per turn which start in their 



own home country; supply (as noted) per city 
square is 4 combat factors . . .minor countries 
(neutrals' cities in invaders' control) engaged in 
brush fire war increase supply to 12 per city 
square plus 1 economic point per same each turn. 
Unengaged countries' (always Red & Blue) supply 
rates stay at 4 during this time frame. Of their 
aggregate supply Red and Blue may each support 
16 combat factors over sea routes and an added 
12 may be supported over air routes to friendly 
receiving centers; minor allies may draw from this 
capability. Each country (less neutrals) may draw 
from their stockpile IS points per turn in 
peacetime (replae. pt. excluded). Units of a major 
country transported to a minor may exceed its 
own supply limits if the minor has a surplus 
supply after supplying their own troops. 

Purchasing puwer of the economic point is 
common to each country. First, a grease pencil 
(crayon), one red and one black, will enable you 
to indicate new cities, roads, and forts which are 
facilities each country may build from their 
stockpile. A city and road square are used the 
same as those in the standard game and become 
permanent fixtures. A fort square may be dis- 
mantled by ground units ... its function has the 
defensive benefits of cities, serves as a port 
facility on coasts, and/or an air base for two air 
factors. The cost of a city square on clear terrain, 
coast, or river is 4 economic points and on rough 
terrain or woods is 6 economic points. A fort 
square can be built on any terrain square for one 
economic point. Roads may be built at one 
economic point per 4 road squares over clear 
terrain and river squares (not crossing the river). 
It costs one economic point per 2 road squares in 
rough terrain, woods, or crossing a river in its 
square. No roads may be built over lakes. A 
troop counter must be on the site of a fort 
square during construction whereas cities and 
roads do not. No new construction may take 
place within two squares of an enemy unit. 

Combat unit cost, in first or last time frame, is 
the smallest combat factor of any unit to its least 
cost in economic points. The infantry, marine, 
artillery, and rangers cost one economic point to 
2 combat factors; artillery based on defense 
value. Armor, airborne, and armored airborne 
cost one economic point to 1 combat factor. 
Aircraft cost two economic points to I combat 
factor. This cost relation is designed down to the 
use of substitute counters. 

friar to Sum one of the game based on the 
above information, Red and Blue assemble their 
standing army. At this time 70 points maximum 
from each stockpile may be spent for what ever 
units a player wants. Points not spent at this time 
remain in their stockpile and thereafter are 
subject to the game's limits. Red and Blue are 
allotted a reserve army of 50 economic points of 
which 25 may be spent dunng the initial lime 
frame according to the game's limits (15 pts/ 
turn). A budget of stockpile points during the 
first time frame for Red and Blue's 180 point 
worth would be 70 to the standing army, 50 to 
the reserve army, and 60 to facilities. 

The Slate of War condition is the last lime 
frame of the game. It does not start on a set lum 
or have a definite duration any more than the 
first time frame. At any time a player can start 
major war by declaring it over causes in his 
country, his allies, or neutrals. A player starts a 
major war (automatically) when he exceeds Ihe 
limit of spending 15 economic points on a turn; 
replacement category excluded. War is automatic, 
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also, if he spends more than 25 economic points 
for his reserve army. Note that minor countries 
and neutrals do not contribute to cause war but 
indirectly from a major country's meddling. Too, 
a player declaring a State of War does not mean 
the other player must acknowledge or go on 
wartime scales of operation. Staying in peacetime 
attitude means maintaining peacetime limits of 
operations. 

The major power declaring war is not penalized 
or rewarded. The major power causing automatic 
war is penalized with disfavor in world relations 
by forftet of 5 economic stockpile points while 
the opposing major power is favored by 10 
economic stockpile points if the foul within the 
turn is recognized (by employing X units/facili- 
ties, you have exceeded the 15 point limit), If 
the foul is not declared by the opposing major 
power neither power is held to the above afreets 
in world relations. 

The first complete turn after war has started 
and thereafter, the increased scales of operations 
apply only to the power bloc initiating the war 
and Dnly to the power bloc in opposition when 
they reciprocate the decree or foul of automatic 
war. Note here that in fact it is increased scales 
to countries not already waging brush fire war, 
Therefore, the increase to wartime limits as 
distributed per turn arc: air transport - 12 
combat factors & supply by such 24; sea move- 
ment 40 combat factors & supply by such 40; 
combat air operations - 52 combat factors in the 
air (nuclear weapons employable), replacement 
points (incorporate with stockpile points) one 
economic stockpile point for each friendly city 
square . . . two such points for capital city square; 
supply per city square — 12 combat factors; 
consumption of stockpile points remain at 15 per 
tum with a violation on every point over, two 
points go to the opponent (retroactive » exceed- 
ing peacetime limit). New and replacement units 
of a wartime power bloc start from within their 
major's homeland. 

Mobilization begins, at the earliest, the tum 
after the major war was triggered if the player 
elects (it may not be needed then). Once a player 
starts using mobilization, this phase runs through 
its course. The first turn of mobilization begins 
with employment of the remaining Teserve 
army, otherwise — 15 economic points over the 
above consumption rate. The second turn 25 
points more. The third turn 40 points more. The 
fourth turn 60 points more. The fifth turn, and 
hereafter, economic stockpile points from all its 
sources can be spent al 50 points per turn. 
Within this new limit, these points can be used 
for new and replacement troop units, city 
squares, road squares, and forts. 

I feel this proposed concept offers as its key 
the player. No two games may turn about the 
same from start to finish . . . each player will 
make sure of it on each new game. He will 
always be adjusting his fighting force and the 
disposition of his country; a flexability unparallel- 
ed. The patented strategy engineers will, I should 
hope, run their paper supply out showing their 
findings while their opponents, adapt in the 
media of flexability, ring them in circles. 

I extend appreciation to Leonard Kanterman 
and Peter I. Menconi who showered me with 
their proA-con and the time of interest they gave 
which I have applied throughout this essay. 
R.B. Springer 
Box 53 
Irvington, New York 10533 
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Question Box 



1914 

Q. In 1914, can a hostile unit enter a square with 
forts on two sides or a detached fort in the 
center? 

A. Yes. 

0. Will sending EB units over a severed intersec 
tion allow troops to go through on the other 
track in the same turn, assuming all unrestrict- 
ed terrain? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the "Artillery-Infantry" attack on forts 
there are 14 defense factors for the "entire 
fortress zone". How are these 14 defense 
factors destroyed? 

A. The 14 are destroyed when the fort is 
destroyed (when a 1 is rolled.) 

GETTYSBURG 

Q. The rules slate that an artillery unit must face 
in the same direction as the infantry or 
cavalry unit it is with. But in the back of the 
Battle Manual there is a diagram that shows 
an infantry with an artillery facing diagonally. 
The explanation says that while the infantry is 
attacking diagonally the artillery is soaking off 
to the right. Would you please explain this? 

A. In the latter case, the artillery unit would not 
be "protected". 

AN2I0 

Q. Assume the Germans are attacking a British 
infantry division. There is a British replace- 
ment unit on the same square as the defend- 
ing British unit. If the "SRT" calls for the 
British to lose one or more steps can the 
allied player remove the replacement unit one 
step? 

A. Yes. 

Q If a unit can advance after combat, can it use 
a primary road through rough terrain and only 
count each square as one square? How about 
on a secondary road? 

A. Yes to both questions. 

Q. Must German replacements and reinforce- 
ments, when they arrive in the north, come 
on a road square - or can they come in on 
any edge square? 

A. Any square. 

Q. Musi the allies invade somewhere on the 

September II, 1943 turn? 
A. Yes. 
MIDWAY 

Q. Does the Invasion of Midway begin the turn 
the Atago lands on Midway or the turn after? 
A. The same turn. 

BULGE: 

Q. May fractions of moves be carried over from 
one road to another? 

A. Yes. For example, a unit may move four on a 
road, three squares across country to another 
road, and then move one more square an that 
road (same road or different road). 



Official Avalon Hill Game Clubs.,, 

The clubs listed below supplement the initial listing made in the Jan-Feb 1968 
issue. Due to space limitations, we have not repeated any prior listings although 
many have forwarded us updated information. The purpose of this listing is simply 
to provide basic information to those readers looking for new clubs. 



CLUB 

Ice Cap Command 
529 East St. 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

OOPS 

200 West Midway Drive, Lot 134 

Anaheim, California 92805 

San Diego Model Waryatners 

P.O.Box 11383 

San Diego, California 921 1 1 

The Gentlemen's Agreement 
783Wedgewood Drive 
San Jose, California 95123 

15th Light Panzer 

c/o Neil Kingsiey 

135 Jonathan Road 

New Canaan, Connecticut 06840 

1st Long Range Rcon Patrol 

c/o Denny Sears 

Box 104 

Henry, Illinois 61537 

The Foundation 
P.O. Box 16094 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana 4B216 

The Federation 

Rt 4, Box 1 51 

Festus, Missouri 6302B 

Rensselaer Military Strategy Club 
Student Union 
Rensselaer Poly 
Troy, N. Y. 12181 

The X Brigade 
5889 Fourson Drive 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45238 

TheAE.F. 

144 South Bird Road 

Springfield, Ohio 45505 

Okinnawa Eggheads 
6749 Markwood 
Worthington, Ohio 43085 

Ogden's Vice Squad 

1017 Laclair 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15218 

The Cossack Brotherhood 

Box 215 

Missouri City, Texas 77459 

Der Imperial General Staff 
5836 Richmond Street 
Dallas. Texas 

The 1,000 

91 2 Main Avenue 

Nitro.W.Va. 25143 



PRESIDENT 
David Pelto 



Larry Reilly III 



Richard Kapsart 



Roberl Partenen 



Tom Gerweck 



Steve Flinner 



O.J. Boyd 



Paul Pedersen 



John C. Lawson 



Mark Wernke 



Larry Aleshire 



Peter Schonitzer 



Frank Okvic 



Bill Fisher 



Robert Lund 



MEMBERSHIP 
4 



26 



15 



10 



12 



6 



27 
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Club Registration 



~i 



All Avalon Hill clubs are urged to register 
officially with The General. Those submitting the 
following form will he listed in the next issue. 

Club Name 

Mailing Address 



City State Zip 

Name of Newsletter of Magazine (if any) 



Total Membership- 



President's Signature 

(Check One:) 

This is a first-time registration. 

This is an address change, only. 



This Issue's Best??? 

Don't forget to vote on what you consider are 
the three best articles in this issue . . . record your 
selections where provided on the Contest Entry 
Blank below. 



Subscriber 
Discount 



The coupon below is for the benefit of the 
full year subscriber. As soon as you have accumu- 
lated 4 such coupons, you are entitled to a $1.00 
discount applied to the purchase of any Avalon 
Hill merchandise; including games, play-by-mail 
kits, parts, and copies of The General, Each 
coupon is worth 25 ceriis. However, to be valid 
your order must be accompanied by a minimum 
of 4 coupons ($1.00's worth) per order. Of 
course, you may send along any number above 
the 4 minimum. No photostats please . . . 

GOOD TOWARD THE PURCHASE OF ALL 
AVALON HILL PRODUCTS 



ST* 



25^ 



25^ 



SAVE THIS COUPON 

GOOD TOWARD THE PURCHASE 
OF ALL AVALON HILL 

! PRODUCTS 

MAY-JUNE 1970 

TO5H5?ffi55E5iH5JSJSHS!5!5JSB!S!53S:5Z5??5SE!SZ53E5J5E5!5E5!SSS 
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OPPONENTS WANTED ADVERTISEMENT 

Please print or type your advertisement on the spaces provided below, maximum 
(including your name and address) 35 words per ad. 



e 



10 



ii 



12 



13 



14 



IS 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



20 



29 30 31 32 33 34 39 word* 

All ads are inserted as a Iree service to full-year subscribers. Only one ad per 
subscriber per issue is allowed. Ads will not be repeated from issue to issue, 
however, subscribers may re-submit the same ad, or new ads, lor each succeeding 
issue. Ads received after the 15th of the month preceding publication will appear 
in the following issue. No ads will be accepted unless printed on this form. 

Contest No. 37 



As the U-Boat commander with only four 
torpedoes left, you must sink the Destroyer on 
this turn, with the rulebook stipulation that 
torpedoes may not be fired to the first square to 
which the Destroyer must move. On the Attack 
Plan, list the squares to which torpedoes are 
being fired, the number of torpedoes launched to 
each square, plus one stock per torpedo. The 
Destroyer's moves after P5 will be determined by 
Ampex and the DE chart. CTD will be Monday, 
June 15, 1970. Winners will be picked from those 
sinking the destroyer, with ties broken in favor of 
those hitting the destroyer with the most torpe- 
does. 

Select U Boat stocks from this group: 

Chrysler Goodyear Sears 

Food Fair I.B.M. Polaroid 

Ford Korvette Goodrich 

Gen. Elec. Motorola Zenith 



named. All entrants must list what they feel are 
the three best articles of this issue. This selection 
has no bearing on the contest results but entries 
not containing this information will be voided. 







DE 






07 


06 


1 


04 


Q3 


P7 


P6 


P5 


P4 


P3 


07 


06 


05 


04 


03 


N7 


N6 


N5 


N4 


N3 


M7 


M6 


• 


M4 


M3 






UB 







ATTACK PLAN 



Sales-in- 




Sales-in- 


Destroyer 


hundreds 


Torpedo 


hundreds 


moves to 





Miss 





06.07 


1 


Miss 


1 


06, N7 


2 


Hit 


2 


06, N6 


3 


Miss 


3 


06, N6 


4 


Miss 


4 


05, N5 


5 


Hit 


5 


05, N4 


6 


Miss 


6 


05, Stops 


7 


Miss 


7 


04, N4 


8 


Hit 


8 


04, N3 


9 


Miss 


9 


04,03 



All entries must be postmarked no later than 
Sunday, June T4, 1970. Ten winners will be 



So, 


No. of 

torp. 


Stocks 



























Headlines of 3 Best Articles: 



Name 



Address. 



City 



State 
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Sir: 

I have been playing "war games" for a bit over 
six years now and have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for one year thus far. Having studied 
Military History in college (and privately) and 
after almost four years in the Army (the Army 
Security Agency to be precise), I have concluded 
that the bulk of your contributors don't know 
the first thing about war. 

So many of the articles printed are poorly 
researched and are presented so far out of 
context as to be misleading. I Fear that I am in 
general agreement with Geoff K. Burkman. A 
great many of your contributors have "if-itis." 
Their schemes are based on a very peculiar set of 
circumstances which may occur one time in a 
million. This in and of itself would not be so bad 
if the authors knew what and why these circum- 
stances were in existence in the first place, but 
the simple truth is that they don't. I think your 
game-oriented contributors would contribute a 
good deal more to war-gaming if they spent some 
time analyzing the principles involved in partic- 
ular situations. Discussions of the "Essential 
Elements of Information" (i.e.; Weather, Enemy, 
Terrain and own Troops) as they apply to 
particular games or situation would greatly im- 
prove the quality of war-gaming. Anybody can 
play a game over and over again until they learn 
through rote every possible situation involved and 
thereby win fairly often solely because of famil- 
iarity. However, a new game with a new set of 
situations, he is at a loss. Why? Because he never 
knew what he was doing or why. 

A great many seem to (eel that they have 
"discovered" the secret of victory, that they have 
the "coup de grace" in their hot little hands, 
Almost invariably I have been able to find their 
fundamental ideas in the history of warfare. They 
should be advised that the road to "victory" is 
through the study and application of the basics 
and not in some inane "miracle" plan. 

May I add that I have read some of your 
competition, and I don't think they are any 
better than "The General." Nor do I wish to 
imply that all your contributors are as I described 
above. Some very good articles have appeared in 
your magazine. While I am sure you have some 
very good reasons for the present format of 
articles appearing in "The General," I offer the 
above comments In the belief that there is always 
room for improvement. 
David R. Schold 
Box 7261 , USASAFS Hakata 
APO San Francisco 96502 



Dear Sir; 

In the November-December issue of the 
"General" were two letters of Interest to me and 
others of the 101st Andorran Airborne Naval and 
Historical Simulation Division. These were; Capt. 
Thurston's letter, and Mr. Burkman's article; both 
these letters contain incorrect facts. 

In Mr. Thurston's article, he says no ship in 
history has ever survived more than four torpedo 
hits. Really, Mr. Thurston, out of what book did 
you get that information? The Japanese battle- 
ships Yamato and Musashi each took upwards of 
thirteen torpedo hits! The American battleship 



"West Virginia" took six! Although Yamato and 
Musashi and Bismarck sunk, it would not be too 
out of the question to think that they could have 
survived five had they received no more. 

In Mr. Burkman's article, he says that "the 
R.A.F, no more destroyed the invasion fleet than 
Stalin was a Nazi". We'll grant him that Stalin 
was no Nazi, although his policies were as bad if 
not worse than Hitler's; however "The R.A.F. 
wrecked the invasion fleet!". While the invasion 
fleet stood in harbour, the R.A.F. Bomber Com- 
mand hammered it with one hundred and fifty 
bombers a night. 

Our Sources 

Their Finest Hour: Winston S. Churchill 
Janes Fighting Ships: 1945 Wartime Losses Sec- 
tion 

The Sinking of the Bismarck: William L Shirer 
Aircraft Carrier - The Majestic Weapon: Donald 
Macintyre 

Robert Davidson 

101st Andorran Airborne Sim. Div, 



Dear Sir: 

A few nights ago, while being slowly but 
efficiently eliminated by my friendly neighbor- 
hood enemy at BLITZKRIEG, the following 
passage came to mind. It is from Stephen Vincent 
Benet's JOHN BROWNS BODY, and precedes the 
section on the battle of Bull Run: 
If you take a flat map 

And move wooden blocks upon it strategically, 
The thing looks well, the blocks behave as they 

should. 
The science of war is moving live men like 

blocks. 
And getting the blocks into place at a fixed 

moment. 
But it takes time to mold your men into 

blocks, 
And Hat maps turn into country, where creeks 

and gullies 
Hamper your wooden squares. They stick in 

the brush, 
They are tired, and rest; they straggle after ripe 

blackberries, 
And you cannot lift them up in your hands 

and move them. 
It is all so clear on the maps, so clear in the 

mind. 
But the orders are slow, the men in the blocks 

are slow. 
The general loses his stars and the block men 

die 
In unstrategic defiance of martial law. 
Regardless of that I (and my enemy) enjoy the 
game tremendously, and cannot wait until the 
day when we understand it well enough to be 
able to move up to the tournament rules. We 
could only wish for a more complete and 
pictorially descriptive Battle Manual. Thank you 
for the hours of enjoyment you have brought us. 
William H. Batchelder 
230 Riverside Drive 
New York, N.Y., 10025 



Dear Sirs: 

As regards the "Jutland Rebuttal ..." contro- 
versy, apparently as good as anything that the 
British cooked up over the battle itself: 

The SMS Prinz Adalbert was crippled by a 
torpedo from the British submarine E9 in July, 
1915. Repaired, it was sent out again, this time 
to be torpedoed by the E8, which had better 
luck and sent it to the bottom of the Baltic, This 
must have been prior to January, 1916, the date 
that the E8 was recalled to England. (Naval 
Battles of the First World War by Geoffrey 
Bennet. Library of Congress Cat. No. 69-12496) 

Also, British eyewitnesses to the contrary, no 
German ship mounting 15-inch guns ever got 
within a hundred miles of the battle. One 
fifteen-incher battleship was available, having 
been completed in March, 1916, but on trials in 
the Baltic at game time. This was the "Bayern", 
the first of a new class of German dreadnought, 
displacing 28,600 tons, with 13.75" belt and 
turret armor, mounting eight 15" and 16 5.9" 

guns, speed 22 knots, Adding the "bayern" 
requires a counter with a hit box total of 
fourteen — seven fore and aft — a protection 
factor of 14. and a motion factor of 9. (The 
"Hindenburg", a battlecruiser essentially similar 
to the "Lutzow", was not completed until 
October, 1917.) 

Other ships which missed the battle were the 
British battleships "Emperor of India" (Iron 
Duke class) "Queen Elizabeth" (similar to 
"Barham") and "Royal Sovereign" (same as 
Royal Oak) plus the battlecruiser "Australia" 
(same as New Zealand) all except the brand-new 
and uncrewed "Royal Sovereign" undergoing vital 
repairs. The German Kaiser-class battleship 
"Konig Albert" also missed out, also in the hands 
of the dockyards. 

For further information, refer to; "From the 
Dreadnought to Scapa Flow", by Arthur J. 
Marder, Part I — "The Road to War", and "A 
History of the Modern Battleship Dreadnought", 
which contains silhouettes and vital statistics on 
British, French, German, American and Japanese 
battleships of both world wars. 
Stephen J. Lewis 
363 Oxford Street 
Rochester, New York 14607 

Sirs: 

This letter is to inform you as to the existence 
of the 1st UNION JACK COMMANDOS. With 
headquarters at the UNION JACK BOUTIQUES 
91 Bloor Street West, Tro., Ont. and 208 Dundas 
Street, London, Ont. these clubs are being spon 
sored through THE UNION JACK BOUTIQUES 
ADULT GAMES DIVISION. Our present mem- 
bership stands at 12 in Tro. and 9 in London, 

At present a newsletter is being prepared for 
early spring of 1970, and quarterly thereafter. 

Since this is the first time which we as a club 
have registered with the GENERAL any assis- 
tance you may be able to render in publicizing 
these clubs and an international war gamers 
convention for early summer 1970 will be held to 
the utmost. Any other clubs interested in Co op 
sponsorship of the above named convention 
should contact one of the club presidents as soon 
as possible. 

The 1st Union Jack Commandos 
Hq 91 Bloor St. W. Hq-208 Dundas St, 
Tro., Ont., Canada London, Ont., Canada 

Doug Frost, Pres. Laurie K. Freeman, Pres. 
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1970 WILL 8E KNOWN in economic history 
as the "Year of the Strike." Rumblings irom the 
game aficionados have let it be known that they 
are striking for bigger and better tournaments, 
Here's how their requests are being met: The 
New Aggressor PBM Naval Tournament, deadline 
August 25, 1970, entry fee $3.50 involving 
Jutland, Bismarck, Midway and possibly U-Boat. 
Herb Parents, 167 State Street, Zeeland, 
Mi 49464. .. IFW Anzio Society, cash-prize 
Anzio Game III tournament, Joseph Alexander, 
44 Little Tor Road, New City, 
N.Y. 10956 . . . Madison Convention, held Satur- 
day June 13, 1970 - 12 noon to 10 PM at the 
Madison, Wisconsin, Community Center, 16 E. 
Doty St., sponsored by Wisconsin chapter Df the 
IFW. Admission - Si. 00, contact Bob Reusch- 
lein, 2225 Keyes Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 
53711... $300 Spartan International Tourne- 
ment. deadline extended to June 1, 1970, com- 
plete info including prize list from Russell Powell, 
5820 John Avenue, Long Beach, California 
90805 ... Annual IFW Convention (3rd Annual), 
Lake Geneva Horticultural Hall August 22 & 23, 
1970. Lenard Lakofka, 1806 Richmond Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60647 . . . Mil-Con II, St. John's 
University, Grand Central and Utopia Parkways, 
Jamaica, N.Y., co-sponsored by Spartan Interna- 
tional, IFW, and St. Johns Military Strategy Club, 
on July 11 and 12, 1970. Damian Housman, 
Dean of Students Office. Box 56. Grand Central 
and Utopia, Jamaica 1 1432. Other tournaments 
no doubt are in the forming stage, and will be 
reported on in the next issue upon receipt of the 
pertinent data. 

LITERARY KUDOS to George Phillies, 
Williamsville, New York, for his "The D-Day 
Thesis - Conclusion" voted top article of Vol. 6, 
No. 6. Other outstanding efforts were those of 
Charles B. Pelto, Lincoln, Nebraska, for "The 
Pessimists Blitzkrieg," Alan Augenbraun, Brook- 
lyn, New York, for "German Defense of Mor- 
mandy - Part IV," TM1 William B. Searight, 
Keyport, Washington, for "19(41)14???," and J. 
R. Norman Zinkhan, Saskatchewan, Canada, for 
"Defense Plan III," 

WINNERS OF CONTEST No. 36 were those 
drawn at random from among the 1,177 sub- 
scribers (a poor turnout) who took the time and 
trouble to complete the "Wargamer's Wargaming 
Poll." They are: Kent Wallace, Wichita, Kansas; 
John Mensinger, Modesto. California; Wayne 
Sloop, Vancouver, Washington; Tim Barb, Akron, 
Ohio; Sidney Kuhn II, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Mike Cohen, Montreal, Canada; Kenneth Burke, 
Billerica, Massachusetts; Jim Curtis, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma; Dean Dunman, Olustie, Oklahoma; 
and Michael Swanson, Watertown, Massachusetts; 
all of whom received $6.00 Gilt Certificates. 

AS A SERVICE to the game aficionado, this 
column traditionally lists the availability of many 
other magazines devoted to wargaming. This time 
we're going one step beyond and list capsule 
comments from the magazine that is in business 
tor the express purpose of rating warga me period! 
cats, among other things. Acting as such a 
clearing house is The Gamesletter, Don Miller, 
Publisher, 12315 Judson Road, Whe3ton, Mary- 



land 20906. Alphabetically, here's what The 
Gamesletter says: Canadian Wargamer, J. Hutch- 
ings, 4578 Brentlawn, Burnaby, B.C.. Canada, 
"looks like the Canadians have got themselves a 
fine gaming 'zine . . . lots of interesting 
material . . . plenty of art . . . "; B-Elim, Dean of 
Students Office, Box 56, Grand Central and 
Utopia Parkways, Jamaica, New York 11432, 
"although primarily AH oriented, there is con- 
siderable material for the the general wargam- 
er. . . consider joining M.S.C. if for no other 
reason than to get D-Elim."; Dei Lage r Lewis 
Pulsipher, Seaton Hail, Box A22, Albion, Michi- 
gan, "except for game reviews, of interest only to 
DDW members. However No. 11 shows signs of 
becoming a bit more generalized in content. "; 
Gamer's Guide, Ken Borecki, 19 Royal Road, 
Rockville, Center, N.Y., "Purpose is to heip the 
gamer locate opponents, newsletters, tourna- 
ments, clubs, conventions, and just about any- 
thing else he needs ... if you need info on 
gaming, subscribe."; International Wargamer, John 
Bobeck. 3919 W. 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60629, "looks and reads very much like S & 
T . . . magazine alone is worth the $6 annual 
membership fee for the IFW."; Pamerfaust, 

Donald Greenwood, Box 280, RD NO. 2. Sayre, 
Pa. 1B840, "The most varied, and in a way, the 
most exciting of the general wargaming maga 
zines ... in a close fight with International War- 
gamer for runnerup to S & T . . . pricewise, the 
best buy around."; Spartan International Month- 
ly, Russell Powell, 5820 John Avenue, Long 
Beach, California 90805, "reminds us very much 
of the excellent Wargamer's Newsletter - does for 
AH wargaming what W.N. does for table-top 
gaming. All AH gamers should look into this 
one"; Strategy & Tactics, Poultron Press, Box 
396, New York 10009, "a very handsome 
issue ... a bit of a contradiction; it has the best 
repro of any 'zine, and is a joy to be 
hold . . . needs more variety, still Poultron Press 
has only had the 'zine for two issues so let's give 
them more time . . . "; Wargamer's Newsletter, 
Don Featherstone, 69 Hill Lane, Southampton, 
Hampshire, England S01 SAD, "the magazine for 
table-top wargamers and military history buffs." 
No listing of this nature would be complete 
without an opinion on the opinion-makers, them- 
selves. If you want to know "where it's at," The 
Gamesletter is of in-estimable value. Besides 
informing the public on what is good and bad in 
the field of magazines (incidently it lists every 
magazine printed included special interest pubs 
and those devoted essentially to non-wargaming) 
it contains valuable dope on what is available, 
vignettes and persona) resumes on gamesmen of 
note, plus names and addresses of the Games 
Bureau Members whose modest dues support the 
entire project. Accept our word that a subscrip- 
tion to this magazine is an unequivocal 
must 

THE 48TH PANZER CORPS is in the news 
again. Not the historic Corps; but the one whose 
members make up Mark Teehan's 20-member 
club eminating from Saint Mary's University in 
Halifax, Canada. Acting with the same "per- 
suasiveness" as did its real life counterpart, the 
"Corps" has invaded the news media and TV 
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stations with a barrage of promotional blasts. 
Mark himself appears on local TV and talks up a 
storm. Meanwhile, coverage in all local print 
media continues to arbor expanding support for 
AH merchandise in the local game outlets. 
Among those affected is Del Meister, Bluenose 
Furniture and Stationers who not only stock the 
stuff but contributes prize money for the tourna- 
ments. Our proverbial stein is raised in salute to 
all recruits of the 48th Panzers 

OUR APOLOGIES TO CAPT. RICHARD 
THURSTON whose article "Combat Results 
Equilibrated" omitted the decimal CRT tables. 
Captain Thurston states that he will furnish 
readers with these tables upon receipt from them 
of self -addressed envelopes containing first class 
(or airmail) postage. 

WE, INC, of Old Greenwich, Connecticut has 
come to the notice of the Infiltrator for its fine, 
quality line of authentic military books. Author 
of most of the books is a noted historian 
guaranteeing WE, INC with authentic material, 
The more popular include "German Army, Navy, 
Uniforms," "German Aircraft Guns & Cannons of 
WW II," and "Rise and Fall of the German 
Airforce" to name a few. Their complete listing, 
over 17 books pertaining to uniforms and 
weaponry is available from WE, INC, Box 131, 
Old Greenwich, Connecticut 06870. Special con- 
sideration will be given thoses who mention The 
General when requesting their brochures. 

FRED WINTER, President of IFW's 1914 
Game Society, offers unusual services that benefit 
the novice. Services include "game instruction, 
matching and third player services" to name a 
few. Winter's address is 2625 El Rancha Drive, 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 53005. 

TOM WEBSTER, Plainwell, Michigan, one of 
the IFW members who participated with Avalon 
Hill at the Chicago Hobby Convention, announces 
the start ol something new: the "Ancient 
Society" with 20 members dedicated to refighting 
battles circa 500 B.C. The society's "New 
Carthage News" with a circulation of 24 isn't 
exactly what you would call monumental, but 
you have to start somewhere. 

WE SALUTE Alister William Mecintyre, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, as our first 5-year subscriber. 

THE DIDACTIC GAME COMPANY, Box 500, 
Westbury, L.I., New York, represents a major 
commercial breakthrough in the use of adult 
games at training seminars. Trading upon the 
principle that games can be "sugar coated educa 
tion," the Didactic people provide a program that 
can be administered either by Didactic or the 
companies themselves for the express purposes of 
developing executive skills for company person- 
nel. The games are paper and pencil learning 
games, manually scored by the participants. They 
help the participants improve their ability to 
contribute effectively by stimulating the desire 
for more knowledge of the subject matter. 
Equally important is the fact that these games 
give practice in problem solving and decision 
making, the latter two areas Time Magazine 
claims is the major reason why middle age 
executives become economic drains on their 
employers. 
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ftuljK - riEh,pr ud*. •! RtinOcmi. W4tv 'Riiw. 
Ijf- ii *.i . fi.r V .M»>. All H3M 

Aduli i'«3V(i HJ'pPDM oppafKnu "•'■uitui (or v\y 

VI Unjamr I un »>.!.;»:. *>ili 'I. f. SejlajiSr 

mm, ^*oi Fur air*. jflnpinriii*. All- x wfl* 

frravinrnli hnnJpu' fur Jbfrr. ALaru.-rna lira fin 
i.::-.\ .:,<,:! DuUnai Hiw ilJ r .: pmi c*.Ypl 
BiuHHit,. llUM II. t,IW4 AX, KiOrny. 
irw> Gmdakjiul 5ww Hu'io Hi 4, B^? I W. 

Pariah, Alaium 35330. ___ 

fcny **rj<rt!rfl >n lui-juoij I ^jj, pttj flrpojl, 

ill VFlimil- I K|]| JIM ,j-,»pl any J'3M CBJI- 

lanpt hm I 4uwr wi rilayrd maiiy PflV firvi 

Jim QAtL Mi*, ft, IUn w-wJ,, lu^-aieuaa. Ah. 

.ij-WI. f J IV 044 1- Alias*. 

T4*>n tpaFaiad platen «..h ejJLM yean Alt 0P 
|icit-ii- c luvkJrE| lui m. l»*JiJ ieO. uypfjncnla in 
Ar.jtn Koii-r i-i-THj. lutei, W*|.«f.J. Mw 

luUktnj! ft! P ' 1 ' Li7?i.r..T.I. Ml U-l'.L : |)-i-.T-. I| h II 

|441 flirnnl Ilr in h.t •Hnd.i qiHm 

w^urm. .gnx.1 -■rferpiirEi^.Tcr 

,iJr M.,u,l.iJ .-.i-lii- m.; dnilhll-.tr; .-h]!:ui.. 

,-!l play*! Will, i >i|l,m i- 1W- mjf'Mi? M'Mii 

LHIfc Ro lI Ait. UJH. 

Wanltd PBM r,pf*i«.„l ally, littL ^afetticDcc lW 
0a 1'iu-Tnm gf linn 1ulll. Is P-Dai M Blili. 
fUhn edrk flMid rvnly 1c bmtc Mm Brtn-Wji- 
ikdar. !Oli> Vrnmi* n> . Tempo, pUtmrra ni.'iH 
tene Nulm kuc h Ii luzlSr. & (1,1336 Un 
BelKiunt mlJ * in Is npjwxicnia f;n S.nl|r ir.ii 
iimw.y, 4itrV| iilki UJirir- .rr y a U l - lifn 
5iJikk1ir>. Ktlpd Mnivhmi. lninr M >rc ti nwmi, 
[*i-|L LjhNlki h J Byte ij.1 ^h,,, nu»lui^ 
,L Wjniiiui\! ' Vrjicirmi jutnin-ii! Juic rhi- 

HfHfiir Atmaf 5»«fty CnifWn farmif* buhm 

-■ lr. HO Scile liuu, -inil'irt Araviml ln- 
&■», feiiki I'M llIffiDUl *.jIc mum. VW.IL 
MoJett. S.I.C-l- Hwil>*n pr4v' Jlinwi ftftHf, 

h»i_*4»i orow^jy. AiuMiBijjCini VJM». 

Tlif W.ijjir Ms'tiulrri lie m» jryinf in irrnjn 
itfinjimcra. W^ |i«J »ittum wi sin (e|. TtiETt M 
t4h iwh. AJI RneHidsfs iH vq**! *t'V t»4*n «■■ 
l(n«n. Lfioljrl fun B-ll, JJiO Brmdvif, Sit- 

■«■*■, C*j>r 9Jt3U r ^^ 

rrj(Ent>. »>vwri, Airi«iL.iny iiun Swr'J lit 'is 
Ml 1W miltnt HI rill WlRjifflinf. Wrkl* III J*^U 
fnnn *Tf , I nn( harli, |-|ll| *4jMii Mi-v 
AJditu t<v Mark OcycE. 7«fI WtiL tiv.lji SI. 

Buttn Pari., an sja s 



OPPONfNTS WANTrTD 

iin .nj i .,,... pfefl nr MbbI V; I flidgu ueBe 
lirr -jiJtT ill Otitic pTinn IWD rm,n« ! £4 
M.-l3,i aa id. -rtf7 lw JJr., 5*jiU Hu«. Oili'- 

jiHai 

ah lt ■. i .,m <.,n.. ,■ i. n .la'?' 1 ■■■*'■ nr" 

PHM htm) Tdhokt' ^jjbo <rJt lc JuiLund 
Widwjv, Hinrunk. jnd po-.L'nly U Soil- 13.50 

ft* nranifirnib™ 11 T^ Uir m-mhfrT 423.^9 
Hfflu! Cmiiuli fiuidim rjrtr, l<JII Pmr AM» . 

Sttai .tMir 4fJW.j. 

li fTtfrr jiil FTf p|jy»arl p^iuMMJliS hi Off In* 

mmr f. . Iufi a ht>FE-Etlie CWHlflf i)UH. IFh) 111 

bEtliuifn «r;EOnK. We htill jiclp JnruTucL yon 

MUf« Hirmon, >J6 Jtnnirjj. Ay*., Villcm, C"j. 

Win JUt*m I 

fflh iipsmcuiMi wifinv 5'pJri, tmH.', "ami." 

1^14., Bulfei. Eli/f JulMtJ Toi hue <Jw pttj 

Ctipuauirv UuUfil?! fhr i-If nppciHitl l'4M|tt« 

»ti *|i| r'onr or J qui >.'i;pmi. HUR liwin, i« 

Mc*«<i f'lti. CkmE Tluwn, Lint. , CjtljJj 

I wani H> L-ppinhMv^ id NmnUci^'W'rin rill 

I.KH l.lv OBfiW I I'h'l illilTPL'.f. U -i|".(H n-i 

KiiLltii AJtii lixikuif iem wrpm\r\3. fluiulffct- 

itid b^k-mun. Piiual ftMraft Huji CUkm 

1JCU Lsanui, l^if. IUUJ, lArnlu-e*!, yM^te. 

^•jm-ii I'm **iMrajr 

FTij i uuliiI i.'l. in a >ji.-:i niihlL^M ..'lith. 
Finn* |jjl|r AJvir.Dcnif=i< ttudt on ahlli-t} 

Inht-mMl «.LriC|u|i lodiWi, MentJtifcr. E»- 

nprt>nrnj pnfnl illfl. CPliM SIIIei. B^k |44, 
Un*!] *St:t.u v.... {".lit.. JII.tD. 



*|J 



n HuiJi_ A Sncphrfd. r.'.ft, PfIui SjfiiI ti 
I'll LLkim in.ti.irt Tliui Fanck. i^ ihjnm 

t. MmnipJ, j- iMiii. Q6H N 

MmnLFit ClfjiuJ. |waj uunJIaipn, nnd ilfftr: PT 
iiir HenuiiA. |usl ii'.nihiiii'i Aim FflM hiifr 
no Nudcju w W«*<ha. I'm Hcd. I*iwj Jirtnw 
U.I.-I ._■■ [.wi>j : Jr.. >^.l hp,ij,r„ r. L v,n ft,gjj. 
IV itrti lip,hi ttn/rr ITIilillil hu rrue-ia 
HftlhtBH&ttft inj l» read!) to JttitL JTlM a 
nriP-n«f, Our H.4J-. i- HI ItKiutun KsaJ. .N<» 

C<naaut, Cunn. 0«aafi ^ 

Viit yay 'ai£iH5-4lE m* UO n Here in my, IKe 
«lh Srl^n -*.il ti«4l Jvu> in AK. 01 ■JullTpKl DlW 

IfJ-.i ,n ii-,.. ,!.! '!.- ir r-il FbrrJum. \\V 

l: ml., ..! mij p.,,: V.|;n,i ,!.„ . [kliyyui: 
UrMU 
WWi nti eppoflem Fur AX. I'm Getraans. Wim' 

Lij nil) b* 5ulj--Au( I5iW UencraJ "A PBlrf 

UlHIJMtwr '■'-'■ I "tl..r, BUir L.I-, PHi 4» 



Inndy Wmnj Pt .. IbmrHtid, Fit ijll^ 

"I «rteh la ftaj "JuiUiLfl'' *y i*iil. P1<mi* pum 



sjUY^ ind MlriH IP 



»1 



OpfrWWB! 


«l 


'..i 


! 1 FTfX -j.u- 


|.j|l 


. Ml 








Anjhj FTP rri m 


, «rl 




■fule Cl Mike 


iKMiini. f-.-!' JJ-nm 




Att.. 


■. ,,..>:- r.i , 


I , (JUd 


tflitM. 







NcJ" 4jgre-VM >i i^irawrif hi> flrw span rwmv 

vi44i ■ lurt jmvr 111 Wnlr nun jn Tirn the ^H, 
(■i=L!:i (;rj.i,S lijr..J> Ml.-!: OMT. PkITk CbU 

wuijini*n MM RW P«*Mn r-i* unn. tW> 

nuthnl. '."ahr SJWtL. 

Sex- at Bin i. M Id l'UM. ulk iu*.iu* if 
KHilir, itImii 15 il, pka*f tro I f,J. Ian SlrtLii, 
Ilin-Mn 1111 Rilllrianw. fl F.r.. Tf.ii !»«,?. 
i»m Slum Mulpc. lIUC. rUicrEinl. I'jJikui.i.i 

PITM 

WuiK^ m.-mVtj I'nr a iicwly fairaeil Llut, I'h* 
Ikscrt Foi» RrtJurBUr Jn** <wil|f lU K-nlt a 
nuuiiiu F'« rrtnrr InlhrnuiNmn irrllx lu fiini 
KriLri-iLii Li;: Haw j. foiMli Dr. thtla fur. C-I.I' 
M^t Jjo mh.i. I'n-.n: [n:o 



11W4T1 pn«wf itwiiiiimeni '. at>niL*l (AininLn 



a KriU BUr^Htt I Mm* i"*l J . lOimiiw) 

l& "■ rj- '..... tfodk If'l ,!■!. 

iC cm. ib j I. 1V.nl 14 kPJ f<4 . ..njir.;,. LlMlUI- 

jiui U.iiu. sr«m« juiuugit, isi'i nJuniM 5-1.- 

Nkevtwij IWaiB "fJ TH Jam Stt'L 
W'aj-'ianij] iiTCATtrilUlriFflyB iMyrlit«. r ^rilf <V 
ip.fLTinaliDn un FTF H-»r»j mini, ilij I ;um.|T|(.,i. 
in The Lit TOnranricc ml 1 1 C I n>wr la a1ir 

Lu«>ni LiLni ui A j|iul (.XifltH Wiiihi. -O 37 1 Wut 

ismr.gi..u»njak.Min aaa 

winim: K4IMf iii mm-, mi-* m oinci- hh« 

var fjiTKh Njioe LiniJJEhfrr ami >uui aniLr. 
I I: jh ,11 -li.il ihurl >J(lcfii|iiiCi>1 Of (l(»(r UfliH, 
Tam M^V ;) . JI1B WHlun Si., r4a, A. ton. 
fltjEii, cj.l v-qtim .iJ7.ninrj_ 

Wtnlol j.jilLllidc I.J vWd I'm I«m to lut 
1fI4. AarotK l(lJtn.j1(;J Jrj EnvJiRi nuunO- 
paplted <n|ian Ol qillElVtiflE ifld iiW»tli IrJlb 
l.«lK>ii HklP ItinJ, Hr.Lrr \4t,fi ULIlsJUjo 

A,. itK .<Lit 01 f.lii '? 4ti h ; PhLiH fltv?_^ 

fMU Cippoixni Lhj.ntto > or ruk|4. Iri*ijv. in pt-m. 
Iiul rciy pul bii Riilfr Aba jit 41i«r in; 
w-irttltKft ill BliKklan-UodcTJc JJU- ! winl 
whtK lyiv iiprortnEi He»jt eiLXilttt D Faiirr_ 
Mi llMJIln. Hmh Ij.. ClHf tSiH 

FOllk ft ftlt [TdTlIlir [IPUIICIMIT I_hl1j, Iiir PlUluLIU 

Giunl Pliiiajxi lUnklru tnd Owniullan Auo- 
Uiplorn*.^' iifit, Mvicl^tttr, 4«u.nUAninti, VL>k 
alhn iliihj Mcmnrt Wt« Tiwii Ofrnw irajur 
Tolili Jrfclnli^ri li!0 Uqmlu l.r rJudr>]j.. 

tiuHJsa 

tain ipttlin IHIrmUidEiil. ln L _. WMjjmiup FlrjL 
f»|ualiur> frimi 'lh irnnin Hi ■■if ayunn Will 
■S^rtpMnngii in IUw«L "ho (ontKlcd iik icgajuj- 
i-ij i'iuiii p Lay ■> |iflM ]r1tjw tununi eiuf. U»l 
jriMii-H 1jiit> Flifij- ?4M Allrr Ii fHkUmi I"* 

■Hftm 

Wtnlrd Mfn un Han t,.cl UiMlr pinn. C'pc-k. 
K-orfi. Sruirr V/inkntn arm ochcti WfJr* dill 
r ■iiiriii-j.ii i.iMH h'i'in»i:l M . Nrnnn & 
113JI Pliuntr 7<.1-I'MJ, nc H.«-DS-B tnanli 

_¥qlu_L Jlrti nirtK taafl hij 1) wQ{J». 

t*fii roin ihj dulit an ynu livvnuifia La 
ruk|nj inniii-j vibJi arr Anjii'urwin ol IruJpfTid- 

cnt wit nmi ■ ulijta 1 *Wi- iFuhe* 1« 4mn4D>t 
truiafnind. Kinny Jtvcrt, Sail Haur A**,. 

CtcvJ.Iii.ki -isln 91001. 



CiIhT. W.O.C, NiivPti. hrenifi/ uri oiAtn- 

tlffltt nr.i' ! ' -J-.'". ■ Iu.ti-j nl J.j.r ji J |-.rl= ■: ■.' i 'i! i .■! 
EaimaJi Etmpm aa. riu tmapt hrii IpiL, *aa-- 
*j:i.i:t 'I J.' iu 'I.- l'..i,'iv' OaauM \|j. 
LWM 3S'3a Hum iniiori At*., tfiti^ tlly, 

ay sumu . 

InlBTTHFil irr jjdnlb fBUE-Irt' 



l inr tain 



Ibi i«*ijii tor yivm or f*florji I 

i/Uyinf rj> mul Uit tain uf UuukjEf. Wiiic iu 

InTi KlETK'snu, J'Jjp-U Monlicuc it.. Z^hclkW 

(tHfT.-ii, Haw+j ajlj Wri^yJ 

laii'4. E~j.pbUi"iL all id \"i v,mk bill- >( vtFnl 
nt-. ?3!>l rj.rp.- p>B tijJ-i be uilirr.n;i bn. Send 
a tlandard Fn'ji.-pL' in. Ri«;hi;J | lnlll^l 
IHAJrT- Ml &P r OlrhJ* CU Sown. utO ^ 
ft.jj«, 

"■arl-;d JniDiLir.B JiKLjunni jr.e pa pen w Mi^T 
.■;,m,«.jr.pini nf kvjrjiioiirni ■',>■, .p, »g pn<1d«> 
•Vail uiiruuci FTF B.> Ana rby. US. t^wFll 
S>6 [^FLJth Si-. Sin riainlnA. L'«. HI 14. 
LoniirjE Tse Eric, on jfljiK *t*rivt, iiyi'uni an* 

fl-ir-yi n-f *; ;(■ .1 I f n-lrl hripOIH, dtttfEjl : I '.'lil'l 
tLti-.iliiln L-l nLuUlE >|L I'ji l-Llf rin I L l |.J-.i. 

Only. H-ftbefi hriinct, 7SJ Vj;BtcvE-->d. tit.. Sail 



InCD 



DOBE 






ptJintcL nuytM fcfiji iJaiPjT Will PbM Tit. II, FTf 
■JidMl', .«.*., Wjajamiis In Jut. '<jin- Qnnt4il 
gpaf lirallFtl Trannjinni fjain-rr hijltri Kmlth. I HI 
Rufal AH:.. 3ni kalrj.^ M«44ll 14T-f»K>J. 
Cpaii Vr.ur Nuts! Pn you vatil .\\t jpd*t .pf Ul<Ut 






Don Doul 



iHrrmilLin. I||. ftfr|Q. 



UPT-WP** BwuaM M wanprncru n»»4.l 
FUPEblKPF fTB u- PdM llJIWIHim i,. WilCilCnl 
fpHDll FiiiiLhl. Aalt i „.,i'..,i i- in Si. I lf|T 
Wish Ilp [■■.! MiariKlldhtrllli. Alllnui, l .-■■ * it. 
41 hi ||ank kciitn. fr}i 1 cljirnm. R^imlle* 111 
S3J5I 



Arr, Chlmt^teni "FTl' .n 'filtHjimpjlg^'"^!"^^ 
S-grjrt, Aeij», Mlnii. 4SRTI.. 54Hp*yJri* '-;I4 "H 
Jhuul UlaanE idcaiLO. SA.T. FcUJ lIlifliirA J ill" 
LU1 OJlh . BkvlT.I,Ul*fi. Ill bl?Q< CB riL.:- 
rrunn LoErtpiinln tlva 50 an IU MHWfulM 



a BH , .i-,. 
All lEt|rn 



AK, Wicertno. Will play t.rh+i aid, 
amoarail Sim Frjiak, 44 tUI. 
IL iihtrrn.LVana.itEa.llllnLArjMl.lli. . _ _ 
hap It uiaal ui g'iLi id Tduc 3q.u»n- -GvtlrsbuFi. 

■feSei iptJc. uc r*. wjjhi iri« jjh civil w»r 

RtLrtd)- I JilanJ. 14 LcrudJh Kit., tit Orow, 111 

HPQQ1. , *——^— 

Il,I,l E1--W VWA. y|..M_ RiJiiiJ LfriU j^. 1 : 

Wgatfi, . Evantle,!. 111. flUfll. 

SEJ4iii|Li J*n* i, is-fct, I »ii tian Tii^ fc-a r>uii 
ArnEiuLatiEE S*r*iLE j.nd tlub" Ivi Gcinuitt in 

Llll.S IlJ ..ull- (tlfe <JI '■TlIJI-ii. ClilAbk 14-1 btl 

l*rvi«il IfBtte Jjkih REleiwn, 154; Kill* IU. 

r,nfiMiH4Md , ili wjjj q rapf rmiu 

Want FTF 4>pnoiiciitaL. (."IHsapi anH. fW 4J*Tly!.. 
filihit tklr. alio Mini lufu dpi ftvll Uai fimci 

l*fil. ClianLdhpiwiilt. Um CctlVa Witt* 
J^nutlhin IJnTfnn. 3 3D Aiv.ui!. f*., ii*t Pita. IU. 

MJUJ. frafuhly Will J*ifl dilS; 

la'tinl Bn! PfflM uppuiioil II. Hi 14 It 1 UK 119 uriK 
Dltts-. FirJ klk-i i.-.rnlti. Fur <4l«. '.-iiaJ 110W 
Would hk< ili HJj miHl in) Ah -»-an>iin J In 
jhIii- !'■■ ■ hruD I'pijun'aiip ID: -ijuMj.lyjii il. 

j4a<ilHLt.p HI.WJ44; 

Facr In im upptwiemti ttrlwfiK "H***. BUjll AH 
iiPDn nlulWWII mjF,u niif! Rrnnul .nFnnaialiun 
nn f-atuEi AujuH. I rMtJ. nthtr nun All J4fFiv 
funk null rru.ni -itinurini ■ aiJ-WM-lll*^ LJpjUf 
^itgiif, J Ijnd.ai L.«i. S.puifj4tU . III. 6I Jg? 
Inirlriirni aViry^mrr," ] L ,in pilJiti JFWvfi A»iJ>-f 
un llriintlimL Th^j-'ni knjlti (ts.l cl-iibt in Irltu 
rnpr<-i. For rnspc uifsiraaliun -Mrnti lim KwiHIt 
tunj, UJ4. Cim^bru* C»-. Sftrnitf llfW 111 nJTrH 
Jjfpnnnfitlr iSnl Tnt Fnil lT™ Woitkl QS lo 

I. I - : i.'- 1 " ■ ■■! 'A : I III- I'll H ..!-!( :.l .r " I I'.. 

uaeiLi'T). Will FTF. Ann hish «li™i m. Of- 
ngn=|n>* lit lllla, a-Grad, irri rj.Il.,. OfjiukI 
UhlTV ---! "■-' ■'■ ■' ,|111 N li-Jii'i'in lii'.l i .-r.-jl 1 '' 

1ml 46J10. 

■m 4ih K'-1l iuIIi nd Our pctonl. TOO. Alh 
Kp^d.n rFW ft-ra ReImJl lalajha knllUl •.»« liltal. 
makui* H tkitVi dilUlrf. tin Urt«B flail ihli, 
juajpFTTuur' Wlnrr HiLitni. IM lAliiItm:* HUJ, 



! u iu aC I™. Jut. 
SWUim, Ioih 



*i,ln.r,. ftlf r'fftB iSE, 



Aiirni'tn. ill Uniciij itjlu warumCF 

in i.-i r.inl ui jnn.HL [hi V- tHK ^ 

dtjbl Then tnft!»:t mr. «J*n. (HanHj m A! »l"u 

nrfpn-d rut- (imr* ia» RidiajJaiuL 109 tftafttat 

■ OH Ii lJ nihbui|. H^iij.. NK£ 

i tam w'< niM, FiP 



froJc Wantt KM! Jut 
|'J|4, »nl;. i.«;Hi.1. Tin In Kulac At, all, AH 
vjf|UDrn m Ki.Ul-'I (Juk RIUlH vvlETi UL 
Htalm rf 1LB Ft-li(. tBlU, ^l ■* Ol4nT, 
I. Kuf** , MJ»r_ . 



Hmt BliTilnff. Ivur urtlrjiciJ. iil HlB-kir »*i 
■II t L-rti«r ■Hi. .Emi P9M licltv ibura. ilUiar War- 
Intdtiuj In vny uaCcim.tKiil fin LnU Wal flmrt 
Brum Scrim*. :iOJ WatltiY WidiiLa. •.,-., 



mit- 



Will V1JM nn EWiLl. IWnd V"iJT VMip lajEbct tUri 
Hit all mitt ajifl latifalDLU'l H*t- H$<4 FTF 
pL-rtt in floiwr VH> Wa*t*r4 trtiaw, MIS 

TritM H„ BrTf Clly. Lfluataria ?IQ|0 

j,..,i-i,.[ (.Ipi-imit, i-. It-i: A^iii F'BH u,ij».'IV(iiE' 
. Hular. H-flay F^Ct*d. trul T"l.:s LI. Tom 



8fr«J. ll34MihM.ii.SI,. ■fenjtt aii-. La. JlQlQ- 
Ju-n 1r~ ■."onS*.]*T.Fii^fi M «P"fc 1>Ipjibi. WaifiB- 
m i.' vmi I'm jjiiansl rfa* f>ilfi*ni. TV 

divJuiiuLj Bbck pJ nt>*>t I J Tba «■■■«■ eirUt 

u. .n..u> 9. MlJ >n^ r-P . -C. 1 1' ' '.J-:. M** LtrlEU!, 
I i Poil-ard DnrJl t^'in n,irnr.l SL. Hen I'nilcjiL- 

ij^.maiLjas^airL. „ 

FTT K-Spttl in Ball. ll*r>*rt tourty itoa. ("* 

toMK. Hi|h kJh>ji HdHH Iwirv; ro Utift 1'in, 

m 4JJI AJ» play IJlHiTlll JtCofiVOi Uutic 
■uv-| U ll jnd FujUmII BlK WjIL... |1jM Mar.l- 
LJ T.fti JU iKii;^-. 'IJ. .Ii. 1 ;, '■'-. J' 
VM FTF opr-"^>1 KS Misyfc'.'rtl'ia. *m. fui 

IU,-- iW- l> . Ti.Iili II > HI l: > WV T>|h,T. Ak. 

yUiu Cbawi v^jviJ u>priiDsihi, iuie*f4 

luWnu 187J-4K11. BlilA laj»«na ljyi|i. Horl 
Gw>. Mwdf. ManylaJid JllliS.' 

W^iiba'. - TbM wfl sa 
rHHfei *ial l* MH i 



n btMR FTP «iuri»aj. 
HILit, luibnd. 11U. KpmAi aHW, *nj». WtH 
nui Liu ■ avid licM 4 ll.L .nJ, Lunlltl: Ttfry 

Jk^ UavJ, firul laJKi, Hd. PVH*/^ 

lUn.DLn VduilM f-DT Bjjuztm'j. DnuinLiid *jj. 
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Frt 11114, Hurt-, 4K Wrtt bIIli Tb.Ijo 
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*:j4irM!l). <_1ai Dulioc>. ry2"?l a.ilMn. A**.. 
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WiHrv. Wi 'Jintrri-iulp A "" , rtoHfiL. Milt. Oljift 
UlnPtd ^*m! up .Flaw 41 plrl*! Ihirf) rjfiprilHpu lot 
air, AH tJinr FTF. ua MM Bubjt line Germ* a i 
AK m GtlljtbHFa. Ahu «"4it4 w*rf OHunatm 
»lfl( irmni; jnu« jiniaj. Ird Huynulij, Kullnr.iaE 
Pt.Viit4inj.T4im WWT 

I U? ImpFIJI frl.llJL ll.H IPBFLE1W1 i Cm limn 1 
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, tf Jprjaa'pai in|Ettiifd -b! 
IUC4E irvd icnsIMF cli*. Jo4> Iran EiMukn 
bupuc Fut (iEr<EleihatliDI> HMOU LiLCrEEl tatnfA 
lpf> r-«4ilap-. 5i . Uinl* f.r«L., Kt.-h. jyjij. iTfM 
oppOfWJUl far A MW Chjtiuh 11 * 111 ■anlFd 

PflUB BIT d'.lbt. VIljL |PJ^iJllL.4h UI aCMhr. IIT tell. 

jgir lh; --aTmrnrn' ^••pif.ijr ^laik^l ll^diij I U'.l 
i»j.U*«h lis- f«f6r.t Sot nampfld. Mir^ddRrtEfl 
.'iLi.-'-.f* Dtp*. PI 1, &W Hsf, fitiilF fiwa. 
l 4^017- Jjin.UP W. 



5"!l»l V-|tMPU in ' hta wiialaJ |uil itjt» ;■■]'!■ 

im*>*i ino Jli irtc«i- 5md m im t hoittwi, 

Mi.r. Ship ITrn.. F. 1j,iiuiii Mu.1l 411923. ALw 
mmd utfd Blibt (j - : :'*r.i ■!■. :,.. ■ *" . ;.-.-^^: 

Ill ibi wn, 

Lirttlnt (of MpHXHIIf Wllllinc 40 *\> "iwlt War 

tunuLl tptuk SupjJtvJii. :■;; ■:„,.-— ■< 1^.. 

Frtnaf-nt. HMi.-H HlJ. _^_ 

ih-rin 1*e Arr*nnli NSn*ly [jf Itlt IF*. Il'l l>W, 
&me 10 iHf Ar*T E0t OiiBiHima. lunr^O. Fio 

J^Uili mrUt Tom WdtWr. Rr. Plain".*)!. Midi 

4KBa, 

|.. i-.thIl^ MJii ItiriMn Cu-.lf 5- Wj I H r.J.| 1 . 
Mi.', 4H0l<i n,.,.ir .lijl-ts-llcl. PH+I AnUU. 
%aiali>L,, t-uadikinJ. UllUkrwi. ItaHtf i*r» 
1*1, nMurf ip |jg. taai rlr *l»wn <il All Jjinwi 
_ll Tjrwi live ^iJTnn IH lniFrt c-n-c nic j iilpJna tjLL. 
Iem rif* KuiwAt i 5.7V4- wwn fouroy hot 
-.p- Hi.i ■ ■ i.'. ■. ■■■..•■ ' - - up i „■..-.. i niddrr. Alio 
PBU JMllaiaJ Ijla 110H 10 t73/jMl |<aJ, piaj 

L3V BLimiKk. Midwiv ruin i"ii|jjtlc, tkrl 

MBtH. 1ST tajfli je*u,fK], Mi. JU-lbl. 

Wann-,1 FTP Wnj] J*|n flw faHiirj, 

Wthnnadit, wt ilfti tOLimam(ri^, Kwthlkr, 

rv* ji> mi ■ i ii-J ntOM in j r-.-,-:I ! yiJU V-..1 1 VI. f-'j 
iuei, Hinnul Kirt-riiur. !ija MlainEUf/t Tept. 

Wli iV Hhl BiiiU «r BnTLiT"sil.ii. IM, 

|4LrlJM df lukjF. 1'ih UOmtrf, olila), AHhn, 
■Liimiiil, 0*™ian* |> atm wLrjuif in Jnui a 

LUtilUUj *aipj.,TlL. LUJKI SITE 11 StfUT S ? '. El W. 

| .:rJ.i:jia..Miiin. fi^JC, 

S*:irty al A-dnniatk w^ili rmt mimipcn. No 
juujti HufJ KDJk.f. li a lIuji Litifariirjiiaaa Bji 
l|ITfHVl»l1 hu pJuO. Vc jir MM uiatci a pM 

*(Jpii4iiHr*rLan. Wriic f Mm Q**\4 HiLipiky , 
ffia.il Aw. LE- r Mpii-, HHul Mtia. 

riw Cirb.1niuf is un IJle rrtuvL fis nc* inr.ninrn 
"- 1 '- 101 pP-FoTnitMOn Will ,..■[-- , - i Ma*} 
|irwf» {.irprKii Himu, &4a u>ikp Eft,, N<«! 
Hr.lilim Mnui ^ 1 1 r ~ 
P1H 4n04Unui iriulajD Aftiiai (0 rip ■o-Ttrlsrdy 

ipwi to iHn» ol ^-tanjil (f «f ((tally ), talila, 

l+U. All uplkjiar Clin, Anyunr T-flcrimr. Aug 
It. .,ii'i m P&U Mrd-tj. Vi.,i Zlhi. 1703 
H *Y »«. Wrjtmioaj Hln. HdlFP. S!>Hft 

ntL 7TF AihIm. Gurvt ill all npftti AK. 

Malln^ail. arud la-nay Prrf^r CW-nnin 4|pr kHfl 
Will r!.v Im finLifc. All IcIUip tniwuEii. .*jr, 

-■ir-i-'.'- .■■■-■j NicfihI "i- m-l', . Hon .:..... i jr...- 
.Hrtva, Hmn. JSJ-14. Bi HtS. 
Wlnlnj Tallin PBM ultjfjiieii^ aid he* mem- 
'".'.■ FciT Tr. ft-JLmlifjn. Ii-I . :■!■ , = tn j-i- -.-■; On .-|i I- 
aibJ ullm Pb>1 iniijuiilrri D'jnlj.-E Paj-jl P«1;ij«i, 
tmm 4. Mi 1!!. Fffllll, MP. SJIIf* Alsn PBM. 

DtltiL. AK, &<SrnL 

[~0nluinpd t4Hrf nHAIU Titlka 11 FBlf op 
;, .",f. All JeITcti aMrMHi ■* i"i. i-.n.J J-t". 
nl IrJ'caLiim funuLl rUiBrl) ^altimav iTullEfE 

CtMtt li} . rjAfAa.lt. Mj— ran ^JiH. 

fdln Ljki UtUlituvibF We're naiNliin: ppm* lad 
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in li.. 4WIP1 *>nr f-iiiln -Timw. 14 WimiiM 
<jt.. HandttjUi. W.lt. &3IQI. „ 

FTF y|<na H t ill Al' jml fflwiuham ukOT* 

EutlijII, aantnl. p or nm Fur Hj nar^ii irm 
Air Erfln-lrt, kMTK PBU Ate :j_ AH tuntf Int 
devco ytani Uity GLpta*. 'I FionHllfl. '."rdn 

Would like fUM onuiimi foi Btibyr WjU k 
IjiFnatrA A-l"* »i*"lii likr ti> lifjtj Taftii-"* 11 unA 
fUM Hi in pt.L'Fllpni ramltikKi Inr Ctfanal ni 
tUn., fibula IjuaniFf. 1?A Ikn IV. Fail 

Paio-ajn. H,;. &744I7 

*>.p| FfF uppuMUB. in Ifiimaj,, w.J ana lut 

Aj4Ih>. iv .> I' l.'Ji Hit, I. -a.il AX, Il.l.J'. , 

BiaUi. .1*1 B i>f t> C'oiiiUk.1 Bill War-hci. 433 

Gang ftw 3 FJirmn. fa-.j gaia-?!. 

Hjvf fcirif, i-i:! iraval wIifiui rtapjjfu»»r dbr 
luraro FHM SltBran,, 44J.lt. I .1 nri| (iibnr .-!■. 
TT «fcn' pI-Spk). fSP* emal OramT infc 
(f ul k n Wprr F-at>d>n. t-ir,. yr E oN IV «-l 1 1 ! 
Ftuti IVIfjpI, 1431 [JinmmiTti 51. Albany. WV 
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fibjinj. Jikux lAwny, hiitrhiri 1 . GcrrtbtoM only. 
H«nr> iFilllanu , IQiK, C-fiHPn. 4Jmm 10+5; _ 

(l^riiiiimi m-mint Tnr rpFl.1 yBlHJri PhU I jttHci 
::.. H:l.i I A iu;..!. ■■.-■_ a will uV.: ,-.lj.., if rm 
LOOlict n.. 4ni.' lunglhy MiJuinra, tl) t*u- 
puml Avr. (TirK ftif*. Hm York 11114 All 
It I mi »4fl bt mrimnl 

•/■p-tBd PPM (*m e I and 1 An**, oppmnnii, 
iithai. iiIpo PteaiJeHwel.' Alio 1'HH Kjwpp-ii 
ri^M-i-iM. I.ri,-'. 1.VJ- 15) '.■ r.imnnn, tl 

DlltrCfW.ni._MLV I a?-?. 
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Ajb Mnbfiuble <n P*d ip Pirn JtM. An/ rupn 
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*in.T inro 011 tEuiu around FnHrpon. Aha, inif 
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|«1V - Aupul:. I'll 1*0*. fUte AK, Wfih 
Id"'!*, liurf, O-Uij', Anno, 1*4 J. ijamn H(w(. 
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pailihiui hiilnry. alicrj Mil-Tori 11. fVi Jn[f. KnEr 
HllHary ^Frairi^ ConFri,iVwr >l, t^pt (in, 
HOitrV Dean nf Slinlrnli UnJla, &t,a jn, Grand 
fenlrel A IFtopU Pi>Apa^ laiBura. S™ Vairk 
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Will ?iay WiPinpuoE ["/libci-l, U^ihic Luk IAjyw> 

anil CaUiFn ttttnJ, All >HI. ^Ul alM fla, 
43aani III fiurpl nmw rulra SHI tl-Ji (cllhnL 
Fjk KM wile Ucil pX4lHfi]'.9aS Lauttinj Eld. 

M-, HKnoMai, N,V. MtJS. _^^_ 

Wan|rd P£l U 0|"[Ki4iclHi 1,1 ulSrei At >n Fbilrr 
Will flay ailher »4* *ny mlEi. .11 uf. iq, \utir 
dhwi^kan. IF inirr«UM P ;-:-i,|-.i Jim P»j!p, HI 
SouUl AlLnaun. Aknm 4>liir, B4ll« Will IPI»HSF 

iif si iIii-pt Pcflkr- 

Al" "IW M Ellgada ■CdaJlurLjK ap^ryoiM Jn [hr 
llualLiwlPE j-anurr dftOnA, AlL ill J/, fl.ki.lyj 
D-Dtty. W-iLm?, ■IhSf, Crttyt laHy lidcl Quia 
PBk lurmi . L |'| :.-j 1-.. a»d t .iij,.(r-. lo H 
■■■UrulF, If.i^ !H&. tguRta p, Cla, UWO, 
i.iLiJ+111 vail*, hit- opponin^. rr> 1 ami, play 
nmu AH 4 -ir--. Irait4i« I ■■ '111 ,' dub War.1 
.ri-rjpr I'-fiM i^MaMiail-a fat 1414 ™H I ,., . I, all 
«uk-i pii„blt ifilbduit iKiril plal^r Rttk Bkt 
itacki. 5Jd CrtDLnMoK. Beru. Gltiu 44017, 
Li iliiiip- no or* lull in rhailfnifr ihe ndpiTj- Red 

DaUOIL PBW S-GluL. BulpL. ] aill HlUIIIaLl. Ckl ■ 
ItHrat. JMid Fl9t, No QFIB. Jud FiMf. 'flic Rrg 
BpJieni, 791 Et n ilia-DnH Avi.. buiian, OH\a 
IMI Ijiu-rt inLanal, 
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I'm I!. Iihc }May«d ilnn 1 Jack 1 
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The A.F-F "IM PBM hhM AH frnin, trpptnuu 

ftlili (rcllrJiuii. ^lalEnarad, only wrano war 
niafT* ntnf -. r .1 r nkrruiiiir. oanird un 
■HOW-AH C^rtft an* irlllba lit ajmu. l^aF, 

Alptiiinr_ :-:■-. rlnip.il> i-n,- ltd. -■•■■<•:■ Onin 
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FTF Jjirtuid Fun I IjjfhJ. 
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PTr 1 nppNUMl 11 KiPi'l L'pujaai, 
lVilkri [[TT na-n Epp [jr^UPIbl* Urj> UI 
ScxiPT-Bit. Will clay irs,-, , r , VIM, - &HU, 
an I ton/E nui>! a 14 garnfl fTiona. 4JS W|J. 
I.ali.i f-jLiipil 'r- NiI.ii, Pmsf.-i:. F j. IHmm. 
Urn FtIcijiJ! U rt'i j rful* jWir. knAiin jur 
mjnuirr inv Err* Fanui Lflu- W* haio * pprfl-.N 1 

C'oiIiUlE hit. Jubn J buy Ft □ Z, Shs-lih inny. 

P>. iu. JfIkU 

Slipniiim Wanjaipwri apiu (ml Vi|p Vuri<: Jem 
l.j't ljciiiEn.ii4i Wr ire 1 'mail faeiip ana 4.L!n 
lei nnrwid. rj"iMMilill!> Nr*iJEILrj. PDM Tuiki- 
ttfi CEMUd u 'U1*r PliwbII, '^« t|m Si., 
Sli£E»w> RotJl, F^jina . IfrQtT FTiaai. 7TM-gjQa.. 
Will fSkd aAiil. All. 10)4, HhIe?. Anjur, trill 

he Onttaaii in «U jfjraa BfUtr lliiii. itwac 

pliypj Fuiiew iHap JO"" 1 !! httaii; 1*1 HT Jr. 
1 ir ■".j uIf^.i fip. Tj..rn^frLTWk. Fjj. IJJ45. 

JluC, |01 |414 FBM. NrrJ baljl iu ai-r uirml *1ll 

luirds aJ! apana.. uranaj. Will S li T ctlitr aidr.. W,\l 

iii-mpi- kifty lu *J| anrnrjv I'm,.- '.!., ,,i. 

t'-'l? Wmn JttjTi Fata Ajni , WpiWlytl, p>. Ijflw, 
Want toMtidViyd WiteElW, I9J4. Amka itunJ 

^ptLj.i. Nt,rn* yoitf pflnc. IBM QjIjjc, SljJ.rttTaJ. 

'■'ip- Phiz, i ..!■-. • 11. Knoui EaVCanal- b^fyunt in 

fi.|. a>H. .jl-, ....... If i. 1..* „' '., 'i,i.-, I: ,"",.,. 1. ,, 

jg A^MWiWa, itpFjf,, r.1 , ijjyfjtji jd. fj t 5£J9. 

PBM, FTF C*jhj)j ipr<i«f JiptJ. Uonl ruvc any 
PBJrl ,i.d- n, aiLl wrrla! rwr}ili|n| oua WlBI 

jbS A.K m W-Lcta, l>Lij,Y iTffsrabI, -.- Ji, 

i>,4JU Am U btldHP -V»liin. l» FalWr Att,, 
rVnvulrrnT II JlJitln TH6 J3HJ5J 

1 mill FTf inporw tn ImrwvliaiF ttniutiiiir^ jet* 
al FiHrtlrail .WlntU. 1114 IIfBIi, a mil I vita y I 
nwH Ihflau and Ijiiri'ir minj" fllilfi". PaUK. IW 
matt ttitt dullaiipKi i1-apl.tr. KiTrhik, ItJV 
Ctrii^ La far. ITniiiftiaii. S.C. 1*4 07 _ 
FtM ulr Lai|c Taiirl) u[ iihiili rnnrt FrEUfPUEB 
Jporl mi prytr ynij ajn; a.'cllar>f io Inn For 
Irlirrnaiian wiied ).i fiuK-n S»urpjp,y. 10J ML^k 
inijbinl Ijiar. Srutl mnhurf. S.C ! a 3t ji2 
^^and EE "lirtanK fs *H**T*^^ ill. FMEuliJD] 
■01,1*14 F 4.ijnlK[ rluald Spr*uon. iE.m-.jftni li. 
II-" SfLVtnjiid, imetUL WjJiifrl! irnwidhiFHi 
Wdifainct aaid upd Cjrnriaii. tatPLri .Bihlma ahrpap 
Join Shs[! iicl (iireri 1 nvjau'ia nc* tamci, 
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